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Exclusively 
shown in the mod- 
ern house of P. E. 
D. A. C., Rockefeller 
Center, Radio City 


Selected for House Beautiful’s 6th con- 
secutive Bride’s House, Savoy Plaza,N.Y. 


Selected for its exclusiveness in the Great Golden 
Gate International Exposition, San Francisco, Calif. 
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CHARAK EXHIBITS 


Guests in New York for the 1939 World’s Fair should 
plan to see the nationally acclazmed CHARAK furni- 
ture... which represents a sincere effort to reproduce 
the best work of the Eighteenth Century English and 
American designers. Also see the smart new CHARAK 
display rooms featuring the most modern of high 
quality furniture... designed by Tommi Parzinger. 
Visit these beautiful showrooms and exhibits while 


in New York...the Fine Furniture Center of America. 


CHARAK FURNITURE CO. 
444 MADISON AVENUE - NEW YORK 


CHARLES B. GELLER Cc. W. STOCKWELL CO. LTD: 
155 E. Superior St., CHICAGO, ILL. 3262 Wilshire Blyd., LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


FACTORY: 38 WAREHAM STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Cnglish Antiques and Reproductions 
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DECORATOR 


Our showrooms contain the largest 
wholesale selection of distinguished 
English furniture in America. We cor- 
dially invite you to inspect it when you 
are in New York. Purchases may be 


made thru your dealer or decorator. 


WOOD & HOGAN?INC 


383 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Chicago — 155 He Superior Street ° Boston— 393 Boylston Street 


In writing advertisers please mention ARTS & DECORATION 
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UNDER THE SAME 
MANAGEMENT AS 


The Drake 


CHICAGO 


CHICAGO 


The Evanshire 


EVANSTON, ILL 


The fown flouse 


LOS ANGELES 


A. S. Kirkeby 
Managing Director 


The Gotham 


Fifth Avenue at Fifty-Fifth Street © NEW YORK CITY 


_Announcing 


The Formal Opening of Meridian Room June 30th 


SEA BRIGHT YACHT CLUB 


ON THE BANKS OF THE SHREWSBURY SEA BRIGHT, N. J. 


with 
CHARLES MURRAY and his ORCHESTRA 
Cocktail Hour with Capehart Music Daily 


The newly renovated Bar and Cocktail Lounge will open 
May 26th with music and entertainment by the 
Floridians nightly 


Complete Dockage and Hotel Accommodations. 
TELEPHONES: Sea Bright 82 and 280 


The Sea Bright Yacht Club 
is located 40 miles south of New York. 
One hour drive by auto or by N. J. Central Boats 
at 42nd or Cedar Sts. 


Surf Bathing — Boating — Fishing 
Delightful Food — Grand Music 


Enjoy a week-end with us this summer. 
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THE CABOT The permanent exhibition of hand-made furniture in the Old Colony showrooms 


includes this important Regency wing-front bookcase, distinguished for its design and workmanship. Equally 
useful in dining room or living room, this handsome piece contributes graciousness to the large home or small 


apartment. Behind its construction stands the Old Colony reputation for making fine furniture of enduring beauty. 


The Cabot may be had with or without the painted decorations. 


Quality Furniture + Hand Made 


DECORATOR 


OLD COLONY FURNITURE Co. 


385 Madison Avenue, New York 
BOSTON LOS ANGELES 
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In writing advertisers please mention ARTS & DECORATION 


CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 


ART EXHIBITIONS HERE AND ABROAD 
New York, N. Y. 


AcQuaVELLa, 38 E. 57th Street. Italian 
Paintings, to June 8th. 


ALLEN, 521 Madison Avenue. Paneled 
Rooms, Antiques, to September Ist. 


AMERICAN FINE Arts, 215 W. 57th 
Street. National Academy, Paintings, 
to July 25th. 


AMERICAN MuseuM oF NATURAL HIs- 
Tory, 79th St. and Central Park West- 
Special exhibition of primitive and na- 
tive arts in the Memorial Hall, as- 
sembled from collections made by Mu- 
seum expeditions in Africa, Central 
and South America, Asia, Alaska and 
the South Seas, to November Ist. 


ARDEN GALLERY, 460 Park Avenue. 
Chinese Art from Imperial Palace, to 
October 28th. 


AMERICAN ArTISTs, 711 
Fifth Avenue. Exhibition of the So- 
ciety of Painters, Sculptors and 
Gravers, to June 6th. Annual Exhibi- 
tion of American Print Makers, to 


ASSOCIATED 


June 12th. Small oils, water colors, 
drawings, prints. and _ sculpture — 
throughout June, July and August. 


GRAND CENTRAL GALLERIES, 15 Van- 
derbilt Avenue. Paintings by Ninety- 
nine American Artists, to July 1st. 


KRAUSHAAR GALLERIES, 730 Fifth Av- 
enue. Group show, paintings, to June 
15th. 


MacDoweELv C.us, 166 E. 73rd Street. 
Work by MacDowell Fellows, to Sep- 
tember 30th. 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF Art, 82nd 
Street and Fifth Avenue. A retrospec- 
tive exhibition “Life In America For 
Three Hundred Years,” through Octo- 
ber. A loan exhibition of sculpture by 
Henry Clews, Jr., through Aug. 27th. 
Contemporary American Paintings 
from the Museum’s Collection, through 
October. A selection from the Felix 
M. Warburg collection of prints, 
through October. Masterpieces from 
the Museum’s Print Collection, through 
October. 


MUSEUM OF THE CITY OF NEW YoRK, + 


104th Street and Fifth Ave. History 
of the Crystal Palace, to Sept. 1st. 


Museum OF MoperN Art, 11 W. 53rd 
Street. “Art In Our Time,” to October 
1st. 


NEUMANN-WILLARD GALLERY, 543 
Madison Avenue. Collection of the 
work of Paul Klee, to June 10th. 


RoBINSON GALLERIES, INC., 126 East 
57th Street. Sculpture in limited edi- 
tions by Zorach, Laurent, Wheelock, 
etc., to June 30th. 


ScuLpTors GuiILD, Park Avenue at 


39th St. Group Exhibition, to June 
15th. 
Stupio GuiLp, 730 Fifth Avenue. 


Third Revolving Exhibition, to June 
10th. 


Wax Museum, 209 W. 50th. “History 
of America in Wax,” to June 15th. 


Andover, Mass. 


AppisoN GaALLery. New England 
Water Colors. Opens June Ist. 
Baltimore, Md. 

WALTERS ART GALLERY. French Ren- 


aissance Enamels, to June 10th. 


Boston, Mass. 

MuseuM oF FINE Arts. Paintings, 
drawings and prints from Boston and 
New England private collections. 
Opens June 8th. 
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Dallas, Texas. 
DaLLAs MuseuM oF FINE Arts. Second 
No-jury Exhibition, to June 11th. 


Greenwich, Conn. 

ArT GALLERY OF GREENWICH LIBRARY. 
Twenty-first annual exhibition of oil 
paintings, water colors and sculpture 
by members of the Greenwich Society 
of Artists. June 5th-June 24th. 


lowa City, lowa. 

University GALLERY. Big Ten Exhibi- 
tion, to June 15th. Iowa Art Guild, to 
June 15th, 


Los Angeles, Calif. 

SECOND ANNUAL EXHIBITION, Review 
of California Art, Season of 1938- 
1939, Foundation of Western Art. June 
and July. 


New Haven, Conn. 

GALLERY OF Fine Arts, Yale Univer- 
sity. New England Silver. Opens June 
18th. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF THE FINE 
Arts. Student Competitors Work for 
Cresson Scholarship, to June 10th. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CARNEGIE INsTITUTE. Lockhart Print 
Collection, to June 30th. 


Providence, Rhode Island. 
RuHopE IsLAND SCHOOL OF DEsIGN Mu- 
SEUM. Rhode Island Architecture, to 
September. 


Springfield, Mass. 
SPRINGFIELD Museum. Western New 
England Folk Art. Opens June 15th. 


Belgium 
EXPOSITION AT PALACE OF FINE ARTS 
of modern works of art belonging to 
the collections of the Fine Arts Mu- 
seum, to Aug. 20th. 


England 
EXHIBITION OF PoLisH ArT, New Bur- 


lington Galleries, London, to June 
17th. 


Gouptt GALLERY SALON ART EXHIBI- 
TION, New Burlington Galleries, Lon- 
don. June 19th to July 22nd. 


FestTIvAL OF ALL THE Arts, Bath. July 
18th to August 13th. 


RoyaL ACADEMY SUMMER ART EXHIBI- 
TION, Burlington House, London, to 
August 7th. 


France 
ANNUAL SHOWING OF THE AUBUSSON 
TApestrigs, Aubusson. June 15th to 
Dec. 31st. 


SALON OF THE SOCIETY OF FRENCH ArT- 
Ists, Paris, to June 30th. 


SALON .OF THE NATIONAL BEAUX ARTS 
Society, Paris, to June 30th. 


SALON OF APPLIED ARTS organized by 
the Society of Interior Decorators, 
Paris, to June 30th. 


Germany 
Day OF GERMAN ArT, Munich. July. 


ELEVENTH EXHIBITION OF FRANKISH 
Artists at Plassenburg Castle, Kulm- 
bach, to September. 


“MaAsTER WorKS OF GERMAN CULTURE” 
exposition at Nuremberg, to October. 


MuNIcH FEsTIVAL SUMMER 1939: Art, 
Music, Theatre. Munich, to October. 


Italy 
ArTs AND CRAFTS EXHIBITIONS, Naples. 
June-Aug. 


III QUADRENNIAL EXHIBITION OF ART, 
Rome, to Aug. 31st. 


Mepict ExuHisiT, Florence, to October. 


LEONARDO DA VINCI EXHIBITION at the 
Palazzo del l’Arte, Milan, to Septem- 
ber 30th. 


Switzerland 
SPANISH ART EXHIBITION, 
June 1-Aug. 31st. 


PERMANENT EXHIBITS OF ANTIQUES 
FINE HAND-MADE FURNITURE, 
AND DECORATED ROOMS 


New York, N. Y. 


THe ALBANO Company, Inc. 305 E. 
46th Street. English reproductions. 


Jacaues Bopart, Inc. 385 Madison 
Avenue. French antiques and repro- 
ductions. 


Geneva, 


BruUNOVAN, INnc., 383 Madison Avenue. 
French antiques and reproductions. 


CassARD ROMANO Co., INc., 305 E. 63rd 
Street. French and English antiques 
and reproductions. 


CHARAK FURNITURE COMPANY, 444 
Madison Avenue. Eighteenth century 
English and American reproductions 
and contemporary furniture. 


HENRY FULDNER & Sons, 404 E. 14th 
Street. French and English reproduc- 
tions. 


GRosFELD House, 320 East 47th Street. 
Contemporary furniture and reproduc- 
tions of traditional furniture. 


Trevor E. Hopces, Lrp., 204 E. 47th 
Street. Eighteenth century English 
antiques and reproductions made in 
England. 


KITTINGER COMPANY, 385 Madison Ay- 
enue. Reproductions of eighteenth cen- 
tury English and American furniture. 


THE MANor House, INc., 383 Madison 
Avenue. Reproductions of French 
Provincial and English eighteenth 
century furniture. 


Harry Meyers Company, 444 Madi- 
son Avenue. Eighteenth century Eng- 
lish antiques and reproductions. 


NAHON ComPANY, 423 East 56th Street. 
Eighteenth century English reproduc- 
tions. 

THE OLp COLONY FURNITURE CoM- 
PANY, 385 Madison Avenue. Reproduc- 
tions of eighteenth century English 
and American furniture. 


PALMER & EmMBuRY Mgc. Co., 383 
Madison Avenue. Reproductions of 
English eighteenth century furniture. 


PEDAC, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza. 
Permanent Exhibition of Decorative 
Arts and Crafts. 


RICHTER FURNITURE COMPANY, INCc., 
510 E. 72nd Street. Eighteenth century 
English and American reproductions. 


ScHMIEG & KorziAn, INc., 521 E. 72nd 
Street. Reproductions of eighteenth 
century English and French furniture. 


W. & J. SLOANE, 575 Fifth Avenue. 
“House of Years” and “Sloane Street.” 


SHAW FURNITURE COMPANY, 383 Madi- 
son Avenue. Contemporary furniture 
and reproductions of traditional furni- 
ture. 


Tapp, Inc., 383 Madison Avenue. Con- 
temporary furniture and reproductions 
of traditional furniture. 


Woop & Hogan, Inec., 383 Madison 
Avenue. Eighteenth century English 
antiques and reproductions made in 
England. 


Boston, Mass. 


Rosert W. Irwin Co., Inc., 495 Al- 
bany Street. Contemporary furniture 
and reproductions of traditional furni- 
ture. 


CHARAK FURNITURE COMPANY, 38 
Wareham Street. Eighteenth century 
English and American reproductions 
and contemporary furniture. 


OLp CoLONY FURNITURE COMPANY, 495 
Albany Street. Reproductions of eigh- 
teenth century English and American 
furniture. 


SHAW FURNITURE COMPANY, 383 Boyls- 
ton St. Contemporary furniture and 
reproductions of traditional furniture. 


Woop & Hocan, Inc., 393 Boylston 
Street. Eighteenth Century English 
antiques and reproductions made in 
England. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


KITTINGER COMPANY, 1893 Elmwood 
Avenue. Reproductions of eighteenth 
century English and American furni- 
ture. 


Chicago, Ill. 
CHARAK FURNITURE COMPANY, 155 E. 
Superior Street. Eighteenth century 


English and American reproductions 
and contemporary furniture. 


Trevor E. Hopces, Ltp., 152 E. Supe- 
rior Street. Eighteenth entury, Eng- 
lish antiques and reproductions made 
in England. 


RosertT W. Irwin Company, Merchan- 
dise Mart. Contemporary furniture 
and reproductions of traditional fur- 
niture. 


THE MANor House, INc., 823 S. Wa- 
bash Avenue. Reproductions of French 
Provincial and English eighteenth 
century furniture. 


Tapp, Inc., 1732 Arcade Place. Con- 
temporary furniture and reproductions 
of traditional furniture. 


Woop & Hocan, Inc., 155 E. Superior 
Street. Eighteenth century English an- 
tiques and reproductions made in Eng- 
land. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


Jacques Bopart, INc., 816 So. Figueroa 
Street. French antiques and reproduc- 
tions. 


CHARAK FURNITURE COMPANY, 3262 
Wilshire Blvd. Eighteenth century 
English and American reproductions 
and contemporary furniture. 


Trevor E. Hopces, Ltp., 816 So. Fi- 
gueroa Street. Eighteenth century Eng- 
lish antiques and reproductions made 
in England. 


THe Manor Housg, INc., 816 So. Fi- 
gueroa Street. Reproductions of French 
Provincial and English eighteenth 
century furniture. 


OLp CoLONY FURNITURE COMPANY, 816 
So. Figueroa Street. Reproductions of 
eighteenth century English and Ameri- 
can furniture. 


PALMER & EmMsBury Mec. Co., 816 So. 
Figueroa ~Street. Reproductions of 
English eighteenth century furniture. 


Tapp, INnc., 816 So. Figueroa Street. 
Contemporary furniture and reproduc- 
tions of traditional furniture. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


SHAW FuRNITURE Company, (John C. 
Nason) 442 Post St, Contemporary 
furniture and reproductions of tradi- 
tional furniture. 


charming 
distinctive 


practical 


an attractive occasional table in fine grained mahogany, 


when opened, a game table of varied uses 


backgammon, 
chess, checkers or solitaire. 


cassard £LOmanNno CO... Inc. 


305-11 east 63rd street, new york city 
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antiques 


reproductions 


DECORATOR 


“*toujours les meubles les plus elegants’ 


In writing advertisers please mention ARTS & DECORATION 
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DECORATOR 


The old-fashioned parlor, reserved with fastidious devotion for the strained 
and formal calls by Sunday guests, has now disappeared from the scene. With 
the complexity and standardization of life today, all the rooms in which you live 
have assumed new importance; they remain the only means of expressing your 


personality. 


These rooms of yours must first of all be personal; they should contain all 
the things for which you have a sentimental regard. Then, too, the final effect 
must achieve that sense of correctness and harmony which will give you a per- 
manent aesthetic pleasure. But most important of all, because of size of the in- 
vestment, the furniture, the fabrics and the decorative accessories should be of 
good quality to give you years and yeats of satisfactory wear. In fact, the crea- 


tion of the rooms which surround you is a serious responsibility. 


The Decorator, because of training, experience and objectivity is the only 
one who can co-ordinate all the elements successfully. Your Decorator has the 
perception to understand and interpret your tastes, the designing ability to 
create a harmonious room composition, and the knowledge of where and what 
to buy in home furnishings to give you the greatest value. The heartaches of un- 
successful experiments are not necessary, for your Decorator, working with you 
today, stakes his professional reputation on creating about you the rooms which 


will give lasting pleasure. 


CONSULT YOUR DECORATOR—ALWAYS! 


In writing to advertisers please mention ARTS & DECORATION 
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THE SHAW FURNITURE COMPANY builds furniture which can face the wear- 
ing influence of time with a beauty that invites protection and a stoutness that 
defies age. The tradition of fine craftsmanship which has grown over the long 
period since 1780 is incorporated into each piece that comes from the modern 


factories of the Shaw Company. 


FURNITURE 
S H A W COMPANY 
383 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 
ESTABLISHED 1780 


alee cate 
fas 7 
JOHN C. NASON BOSTON 
442 POST STREET DECORATOR SHOWROOM 
SAN FRANCISCO 7 393 BOYLSTON STREET 
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Apart from the pure beauty of line and finish apparent in every 
plece that comes from the workshops of Jacques Bodart, close 


inspection will reveal an excellence of craftsmanship in every 


de ta il of cons truction F DECORATOR 


/ 


New Y ork: 585 Madisen Avenue 
In Paris: 11 Rue Payenne Los Angeles: 816 So. Figueroa Street 


FURNITURE FOR OUTDOOR 
COMFORT 


By ANNE Moore 


| aa since your first touch of spring 
fever, we'll wager that you’ve been pleas- 
antly troubled by fitful and tantalizing 
dreams of summer serenities; of drifting 
hours to be lightheartedly frittered away 
on the beach or under a tree; or of indo- 
lently casual moonlight parties, with tall 
cool drinks and airy edibles set out on a 
sparkling table on lawn or terrace. We'll 
also wager now that May has come along 
with her train of dogwood blossoms, that 
these dreams have emerged from your 
subconscious and are clamoring to be 
recognized as definite eventualities, to be 
gaily planned and prepared for. Whether 
you have a country garden or a city back- 
yard, you've probably done most of your 
planting by this time anyway, so you 
might as well start worrying about how 
to make them as attractive to live in as 
to look at. In short, that perennially 
joyful season has once more arrived when 
almost any apology for prospective idlers 
is to be listened to with respect. 

A house in the summer quite casually 
sheds its winter inhibitions. Early in 


June, it begins to fling itself out of doors 
in the most uncontrolled fashion. Your 
living room no longer hugs itself circum- 
spectly to the fire, but quite brazenly 
walks out of an open window and spreads 


TS & DDxconarren JUNE * Vol. L * No. 3 


itself along your lawns, actually ven- 
turing as far as the swimming pool or 
the extremest border of trees. What’s 
more, you'll find yourself aiding and 
abetting this happy impertinence by 
buying the latest and most chic 
models in giddy umbrellas and cush- 
ions, in shapely, though weather- 
proof, outdoor furniture. Even if 
there’s a wide Puritan streak in your 
character, you won't get any help in 
resisting temptation; for the shops 
this season are more enticing than 
ever, quite firmly determined to lead 
you off the straight and narrow. We 
warn you right at the start, you'd 
better renounce any lurking idea you 
may have in your head of repainting 
that 1919 wicker chair and “making 
it do” another summer. One jaunt to 
the city, unless you arm yourself with 
blinkers and at least seven black crepe 
veils, will be your undoing. 

The nicest thing about outdoor fur- 
nishings these days is that they have as 
many practical as lyric qualities. You'll 
find the tables, chairs and couches as 
sturdily built as your Heppelwhite or 
Sheraton, and most of them with a com- 
parable grace of line and proportion. In 
fact, they are all so thoroughly weather- 
proof, chip-proof, rust-proof and every 


HIS canopied chaise longue is in the new 

pickled pine finish on rattan, The cushions 
and the canopy are in beige indantone, and 
the very novel breakfast tray can also be used 
as a writing desk or reading table. W. & J 
Sloane. Photo by Robert M. Damora. 


GARDEN set for two, with an umbrella 

to ward off the sun or rain, and between 
the two metal chairs, a little glass table. The 
umbrella comes in many colors and is remov- 
able. Royal Metal Manufacturing Co. 


other possible kind of proof, that noth- 
ing short of a repetition of the Great 
Wind of ’38 could daunt them. 
Another commendation to the con- 
servative is the fact that fashions in out- 
door furniture don’t change too dras- 
tically—they simply improve. ‘The coy 
chichi and redundant furbelows preva- 
lent a few years ago have been replaced 
by a simple sleekness and elegance 
matching in many ways the contempo- 
rary simplification of industrial design. 
Rattan, wicker, bamboo, iron and lead 
are still, as always, the leading materials; 
but they've been treated and developed 
in such a way as to banish all their form- 
er impractical disadvantages. For in- 
stance, we saw a dining set at Altman’s, 
in natural-colored rattan, with chairs 
cushioned in a heavenly jade green sail- 
cloth, that looked as permanent as a 
grand piano, and yet had the lightness of 
line appropriate to an outdoor setting. 
Incidentally, both this shop and W. & J. 
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HIS is actually an extension table 

for the garden. The two ends 
are console tables and the center 
piece is glass, bordered with iron 
and supported with iron stretchers. 
When all the parts are put together, 
this table is one hundred and six 
inches long; when taken apart, the 
console tables are twenty-four by 
thirty-six inches and the center piece, 
thirty-six by seventy. Both the tables 
and the chairs are horizon blue, and 
the chairs have seats of perforated 
metal. Richard L. Sandfort. 


Sloane, among others, are making a great 
to-do over rattan, its unmistakable smart- 
ness and its superior wearing qualities. 
Sloane has a magnificent display of new 
garden groupings executed in this mate- 
rial, with a silvery pickled pine finish 
that is definitely Something. 

That constant love, wrought iron, is 
with us again this spring, looking hand- 
somer than ever, and full of promises not 
to be so amenable to the ravages of wind 
and weather. If you're feeling opulent, 
we suggest your visiting the shop of 
Richard L. Sandfort, whose artistry in 
iron work is, we are certain, as accom- 
plished and inventive as Chippendale’s 
in mahogany. Most of his designs are 
adapted from Traditional motifs, but 
have a lack of fragility that is decidedly 
Modern. In fact, the pieces are so dis- 
tinguished that they would be as signifi- 
can indoors as out, all year ‘round. 
They're guaranteed rust-proof—a new 
process—and the paint, unless it’s white, 
swears up and down not to chip. 

Mr. Sandfort very generously gave us 
a tip about color in garden furniture 
which we herewith pass on to you.. He 
says you must use a bit of wise restrain 
and not go off half-cocked because you 
have a passion for royal purple or tan- 
gerine orange. Remember that the back- 
ground for your garden furniture is apt 
to be either verdant or aquatic, that the 
light is constantly changing, and that the 
tones of flowers, however brilliant, are 
never brash, and can be put quite out of 
countenance by certain crudities in arti- 
ficial coloring. Blues are especially tricky, 
for instance. ‘They need a bit of gray in 
them, or they'll go all flat and dead- 
greenish in outdoor light. 

Some of the other designers of 
wrought- and cast-iron furniture whom 


we should like to recommend most 


VERY useful and novel piece of summer furniture for the garden this spring is the glider. 
The frame and the corner supports are of iron, painted in any desired color, and the upholstery 


is in weather-proofed, brilliant garden chintz. 
Molla 


heartily, are Salterini, whose delicate 
and fanciful creations are more so 
than ever this year, Molla, who is a 
master-craftsman, and of course and in- 
evitably, the well-known Royal Metal. 
We wish we had space and time to men- 
tion more, but we simply must tear our- 
self away from the nostalgic elegancies 
of this timeless art and turn to streamlin- 
ing. 

If summer makes you feel young and 
coltish instead of cool, picturesque and 
flower-dappled, you'll be interested in 
the less glamorous and more sportive 
type of outdoor furniture. You'll want 
beach-rolls of featherweight consistency 
and featherbed luxury. You'll want 
chairs, tables and umbrellas that you can 
drag from pillar to post without digging 
up the turf or breaking an arm. And 
you'll want a brisk up-to-dateness of de- 


It is made with loose cushions, reversible. 


sign that will bear out your reputation 
as a creature brightly aware of contempo- 
rary goings-on. If this is your dish, 
you're bound to find your heart's desire 
in any of the shops that make a specialty 
of establishing and more or less dignify- 
ing innovations—such as Sandfort’s Alt- 
man’s Hammacher-Schlemmer’s or Salt- 
erini. At these various shops you'll un- 


HIS fantastic armchair is of wrought iron. 

The upper part of the back is a flaunting 
design of peacock feathers and the body of 
the chair is upholstered in indantone. 
Hammacher Schlemmer & Co., Inc. 


/ Nouths piece of summer furniture is 
made to fit around the corner of an arbor 
or large tree. It is of cast iron with an inter- 
esting Spanish design. Both seat and back 
support are painted whiite. Molla. 


earth all manner of dashing gadgets for 
your summer outdoor parties. You'll 
find perambulating bars and lunch- 
wagons, convenient table-nests, non-tip- 
pable cocktail and highball glasses, lan- 
guorous sofas that turn into two chairs 
and a coffee table at a mere shove, slight- 
ly insane cabafias and umbrellas volumi- 
nous enough to shade you from the most 
vicious sun, and yet ingeniously con- 
trived to fold up and be tucked under 
your arm when the spirit moves you. 
You'll discover that all these things are 
so smartly designed and manufactured as 
to escape the faintest suspicion of fad- 
dishness; and that they’d be just as much 
at home on a penthouse terrace or in a 
backyard—if you’re a city-bound vaca- 
tioner—as on a twelve-acre lawn or the 
snootiest private beach. 

In those less abandoned days, only a 
decade or so behind us, when people’s 
idea of garden furniture extended very 
little beyond a marble bench or two, or 
a stiff-backed iron loveseat under a tree, 
and most of one’s outdoor lounging was 
done right on terra firma or not at all— 
in those days, designs were more or less 
rigid and formalized. But now, you can 
have as much fun “decorating” your 
lawns and terraces as your house itself. 
And you can find, except perhaps in ma- 
terials, as much variety of design and ex- 
ecution as in interior furnishings. You 
can have the noble Classic, or any of its 
many gentle modifications. You can 
have the most lacy and scented Victorian, 
or the most stark and uncompromising 
Modern. Or—you can have all of them 
—if your budget and your acreage hold 
out. In fact, you could have a whole 
suite of Period rooms in your gardens, 
were you so chronologically minded. But 
whatever style you may pin your fancy 
on, you'll find yourself having a wonder- 
ful time. And one happy consideration 
—you won't have to worry so much about 
backgrounds outdoors. 


ENTER: This well-designed service wagon 

is made of iron. It has a narrow top 
shelf and a long lower shelf. The top is used 
for a bar, and the lower for all sorts of 
canapés and sandwiches. It is painted in any 
color to harmonize with your garden. John B. 
Salterini Co. 


Boros This very commodious outdoor 
armchair is framed in bamboo finished in 
grey. The large comfortable cushions are up- 
holstered in yellow sailcloth, and both the 
bamboo and _ sailcloth are weather proof. 
Grand Central Wicker Shops. 
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BOVE: A Pompeian-green bridge set sounds very nice for a sum- 
mer garden. The table is of glass with a wrought-iron border, 
and the duck bottle-holder is also of metal painted Pompeian-green. 
The whole effect is very springlike. W. & J. Sloane. Photo by 


F. M. Demarest. 


ELOW: In this city garden is placed an elegant bench of heavy 
B cast-iron, painted gray. Two lead geese are seemingly walking 
toward the bench with an expression of great curiosity, and at the left 
1 white metal capital holds spring flowers. Richard L. Sandfort 
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WO rapier birds prancing on a field of sand, shown below. The 

background is a bright red. In weaving this rug, Mr. Condon 
has tried to give the birds a lot of “swish.” They are of vivid 
colors: red and gold and blue. They certainly are woven with vitality 
and knowledge. 


| FIND that the owners of great horses 
are very eager today, as they always have 
been, to perpetuate the grace and beauty 
of these animals in some more or less 
permanent form. The galleries are filled 
with horses in bronze, in porcelain, on 
canvas, all showing the admiration and 
love of the owners. But it is only re- 
cently that the actual portraits of great 
racers have been made into designs for 
rugs such as I am weaving from day to 
day. In doing these rug portraits, I am 
especially interested in getting the actual 
qualities that has made each horse sub- 
ject a famous one. Whether it is beauty 
or grace or a curious quality of tempera- 
ment that makes the horse sensitive on 
the race track, I have endeavored to in- 
corporate this characteristic in design- 
ing and weaving the portrait. I find this 
a matter of great interest, just as it 
would be if I were doing a painting or 
a mural of some famous race horse. 

My rugs are all handmade from de- 
signs sketched on burlap which is 
stretched larger than the finished rug. 
Next, the colors are marked in making a 
rug base for the pattern. I stretch the 
burlap tightly on a frame, as one works 
with a canvas for painting. Strips of 
rag are pulled through the burlap with 
a hand hook. As you can see by care- 
ful examination of one of these por- 
traits, the rug is really made up of thou- 
sands of loops of cloth pulled through 
the burlap mat. However when the 
rug is finished the burlap will not show 
even on the reverse side. A rug made in 
this fashion is usually today called a 
hooked rug, although earlier it was a 
“pulled rug.” I always speak of my 
rugs as “pulled rugs” as I believe that 


in designing them I have reverted to 
the older method. 

It usually takes a workman full 
time, from two weeks to a month to 
make this kind of a rug, although in 
my place they are sometimes made 
more rapidly for the reason that my 
principal workman is a man of un- 
usual activity. I should like to give 
special credit to the men who work 
with me on the weaving of these rugs, 
for without their help, it would be 
physically impossible to finish the 
many rugs made in my shop. The 
material used in making up these rugs 
is hand dyed (vegetable dye) wool 
homespun cloth. This old process ot 
“pulling” a rug is a laborious one, 
but it is one that seems to bring about 
the best results. 

Of course, as I have said in plan- 


ning the rugs for the different own- Ne Keng lin : 

ers, I try to get the exact sense of the mou, Jtsey ie Scaj® Wore 
unusual qualities of each horse. I Gorse, rin a on Si¥eg OF B 
study their colors, their motions and loop We Cencg tVllag 4 of tim F 
their way of living. As the rugs are Sree | é See Sivi, tug ea 
to be seen constantly in the home of hee es opie jot ng Ta) 
the owners of the horses, subject to 4ane Copp tOWy et Oungy 
the approval or criticism of their “Y, leq qd fy fer 
friends, I naturally must make every as 47 Ith » 
effort to develop what is called in Mare tion op 

photography a true portrait. Other- a oe known Nan 
wise, the owners would be the first to chen Citi yas Woy key ples 
find fault. They want a rug that ree ta Ty oow ie fop ,20n 
makes them think with affection of "4% *: 49 -s ; 4 ae ae 
their favorite horse, and they want to ME Bie © lize Ric Sn om 

be able to point to it with apprecia- ken with 


tion when their friends are gathered 
together for an evening of good rac- 
ing talk. 


ECORATIVE FANTASY, nude female figure 
and flying geese, by Designer Sven Palmquist. 
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| ROM the woods of Smaland, a hilly province in southern Sweden, comes an art 


glass so fluid and transparent that its crystal shapes seem about to melt into the air 
Many are the waterfalls, or “fors,”’ in Sm4land, and its forests are the 


around them. 


habitat of a small bird called the “orre.” The bird and the falls have given their 


names to Orrefors, the glassworks of the woods, which sends its products to twenty- 


nine countries. Something of the birds’ song and the music of the falls has been 
transmitted to the heavy modern forms of the glass, and to the lyric animation o! 
its engravings. [he seas of both hemispheres, in their affinity to glass, have con- 
tributed their ships, mermaids and fishes. The lands of allegory, of the classics and 
the modern world have supplied pictures alike to the veteran artists, Hald, Gate 
and Lindstrand, and to the younger artists Ohrstrém, Palmquist and Landberg. 

“Orrefors is inadequately described as a glassworks. It is really a cult in glass,” 
says Vicke Lindstrand, one of its artists, here to build a crystal fountain for the 
Swedish pavilion at the World’s Fair. 

“We artists of the Smaland woods have immersed ourselves (Continued on page 47) 


IDDLE-CLASS Family on the Seashore, 


by Sven Palmquist 


HE Song of the Sailor, designed 
Landberg, is based on the song 
Rudolph, 


ABLE glass designed by Simon Gate 
was a wedding gift to Prince 
Adolph and Princess Sibylla, of Sweden 


by Nils 


Black 


by the poet Eric Axel Karlfeldt 


This 
Gustat 


Ik the last decade the Georgian re- 
vival in Virginia has been architecturally 


paramount. ‘The restoration at Wil- 
liamsburg added flame to the “build 
Colonial” fire. Ancestors’ homes were 
reproduced and restored. To think of 
Virginia houses was to think Georgian. 
Houses of the Georgian trend again 
dominated the new building lines in 
urban and suburban Virginia. The gen- 
eral opinion was that the Modern was 
not suitable for this part of the country. 
Down with the towers and turrets of the 
ginger-bread porch era, but not forward, 
rather back to the eighteenth century. 
This opinion was all right as far as it 
went constructively, but it did not go 
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(6G OMETHING new under the sun” and shadow. 


The pines frame the home of Mr. and Mrs. 


Scott Parrish, Jr. The beauty of line and scale, the painted gray brick, hooded porch, 
mullioned windows trimmed in electric blue, and the iron-railed sun deck excite immediate interest 
and admiration. The skillful planting enhances the fine architectural details of the house. At the 
rear the uniquely shaped porch overlooks the sheltered lawn and woodland beyond. 


A MODERN HOME IN AN 
OLD SETTING 


By Barsara Tricc BRown 


far enough. Now, slowly but surely, a 
group of forward-looking architects of 
the nineteen-thirties are proving to the 
Georgians that the Modern is suitable 
to the climatic and natural conditions 
of the Old Dominion. 

Mr. Lewis Ballou, the architect for 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. J. Scott Par- 
rish, Jr., has proved this most conclu- 
sively. It is not extravagant to say that 


this is a rarely attractive small house that 
will be regarded as good style for the 
various architectural eras that may come. 

Situated in Richmond’s most beautiful 
suburban section, adjacent to the famous 
old Three Chopt Road, and on a rolling 
hillside above the royal James (it is 
whispered that Richmonders who see 
from their windows the tawny rock- 
bound river in its sylvan setting feel this 


IVABLE and lovely, modern and comfortable 

the living room with its windows bringing the 
trees in as a decoration achieves a sense of peace 
and spaciousness. A component part of the liv- 
ing room, the dining room, is likewise furnished 
in walnut with red upholstery and white-tooled 
leather, and chromium. A surprise is the flame- 
colored ceiling that defines this room, and gives it 
excitement and gaiety. 


view must be a bit of heaven), this 
Modern house commands the admira- 
tion of all who respect architecture. 

The exterior photograph of the en- 
trance facade gives a comprehensive 
sense of the harmony of the house 
with its setting of pine-shaded green- 
sward that slopes at the rear into the 
gentle woodland. The planting about 
the house develops skillfully this har- 
mony, for the evergreens “point with 
pride” to the good architectural fea- 
tures, enhancing and never concealing 
the clever details that make the charm- 
ingly blended whole. 

The house is built of brick painted 
a warm grey, with bright blue painted 
trim on the mullioned windows. ‘The 
porch side overlooks the sloping lawn 
and the woods beyond to give that 
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HE study combines old and new furnishings. 
for the books and heirlooms that curiously enough are at home with the 1939 pieces. 


desired of all suburban assets, 
peaceful privacy. The original shape of 
the porch with its curves makes an ad- 
mirable foil for the uncompromising 
simplicity of the iron rail and _ pillars 
and the concrete hood and floor. The 
sun deck is well-placed and adds size and 
usefulness to what might have been 
waste space. Opening on the porch the 
dining-room windows add _ style and 
decoration to what amounts to an out- 
door living room for eight months of 
the year in this climate. The windows 
are made of glass brick. This interesting 
composition is first seen as the visitor 
approaches the house, for beneath the 
entrance hood (a very modern inter- 
pretation of an old colonial feature) the 
hall windows suggest, before the door is 
opened, that much of interest lies be- 
yond its portal. 

The picture of the entrance hall cor- 
roborates this thought, for it seems 
hardly possible to develop a more com- 
plete new arrangement than this hall 
reveals in a house of its size. The glass 
brick window, aluminum stair rail. 
Swedish white stipple-tone wall paper, 
glass table and ceiling light fixture seem 
each a harmonious part of the whole. 


most 
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This harmony is carried out through- 
out the house, the result being a new 
sort of beauty with a complete and com- 
fortable livableness. 


Figured taupe-colored wallpaper and matching color in the draperies, chairs and rug create a restful background 
The cleear glass windows bring in the sun and pictures of woodland. 


The living-room windows open upon 
the woodland scene, bringing checkered 
sunlight and cool shadow and spacious- 
ness into the (Continued on page 47) 


HE kitchen, as is the mode today, is fully equipped, smart and convenient, with Venetian blinds 
that stay clean, and potted plants that grow. 
the primary color scheme of the house. 


Battleship red linoleum floor and walls continue 


Photos by W. Harry Bagb: 
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a many a home there are articles of old furni- 
ture that, after a century or more of service have 
got into such a dilapidated condition as to be 
useless. Yet, somehow, the owners may not like 
to part with them; so they are allowed to remain 
in some odd corner, or perhaps get put away in 
the lumber room. Sometimes they find their way 
into sale rooms and are bought up cheaply by 
collectors and dealers. Often they are thought to 
be past repair; but to the fully qualified furniture 
specialist there is probably not one article in a 
thousand that is really past repair or “not worth 
restoring. 

The accompanying illustrations show an old 
joined stool, or “joint” stool as it was called, which 


eer a Roce instructi is AG ee or “joint’’ stool, three hun- N old oak chair before and after repair- 
i é C side 8 eee instructions were to dred years old. On the left, it is ing. It was found in an old country 
just make the best of it—if it is hopeless, just nail shown in a state of complete dilapidation. house in Wales and dates back as far as 
3 together, because it was already too badly dilapi- The frame was taken completely apart be- anyone can remember. The finished piece 
: : ‘ es it was restored as seen in the picture shows extraordinary craftsmanship. 
elow. 


stool. Several pieces of old oak had to 
be neatly spliced in; they were obtained 
from some parts of an old bacon cup- 
board that had been converted into a 
wardrobe. Every bit of the original 
wood was united accurately in place with 
good quality glue, but leaving no trace; 
the purpose being for the repair work 
not to be discerned. 

The stool reconstructed is particu- 
larly strong. As regards the finish, it 
was well rubbed over with linseed-oil— 
oil polished as probably it was origin- 
ally. This shows the grain and color of 
the wood to advantage, but, like wax- 
polishing, it requires repeated treat- 
ments extending over months and years 
to attain a hard protective surface. This 
can be done within a few hours after 
the first application of oil by a lac finish, 
closely resembling the old finish. ‘These 


dated for that. So the stand was care- are labour-saving times and the lac 
fully taken apart and the components method of polishing was not known in 
cleaned and repaired. While this was _ the old days. 

being done every detail was observed. Another example of restoration is here 
The framework structure is of oak, shown. It is an old oak chair that had 
mortise and tenon joined and pinned to- been out of repair for many years. It was 
gether in the antique manner; and judg- in an old country house in Wales as 
ing from the wood, the workmanship long as any member of the family could 
and the style, it would be about three trace back. The great grandmother, 
hundred years old; the kind of seat over ninety, remembers it as an old chair 
which was used in those days before when she was quite a young child, and 
chairs came into general use. The top had wax-polished it many a time. 

is of elm. It is a typical Old English The method (Continued on page 47) 
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EFT. JUPITER IN GUISE OF DIANA. 

and Callisto; by Francgois Boucher. 
As the story runs in the old Greek myth, 
when amorous Jupiter saw Callisto, he 
assumed the form of his daughter Diana 
in order to remain as her companion. 
Diana, who was Callisto’s mistress, was 
very angry at this and promptly turned 
the poor girl into a bear. 

Boucher was born in Paris in 1703. 
He traveled all through Europe and in 
1755 was appointed director of the 
Gobelins Tapestry Works. He later was 
appointed court painter under Louis XV 
and became a protégé of Madame de 
Pompadour, painting some famous por- 
traits of “her. 


ARTISTS 
INSPIRED 
BY THE NUDE 


PORTRAIT OF MARGUERITE; by 
This famous portrait has 


Prud’hon. 


been in the collections of Mignon, Mme. 
M. Demonts and David Weill. It was ex- 
hibited at the Wildenstein and Company 
Galleries. 

Prud’hon was born at Cluny, France, in 
1758. He was a self-taught young man, 
and as the result of a competition he was 
able to go to Rome where he made the 
masterpieces of Italy his source of education, 
studying especially Correggio, Raphael, and 
Leonardo da Vinci. Indeed, he was some- 
times known as the “‘Correggio of France.” 
He was a member of the Legion of Honor 
and of the Institute. 


EFT. Here is A BATHER by Renoir. 

It has been exhibited at the Wil- 
mington Society of Fine Arts, at Knoed- 
ler and Company in Chicago, and at 
Reid and Lefevre in London. It has 
been in the collections of M. Paul Galli- 
mard and of Paul Berard in Paris. 

Renoir was born at Limoges in 1841. 
At the age of seventeen he went to 
Paris and studied in the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts. The first pictures that he sent to 
the Salon in 1863 were rejected. He 
then cast his fate with the Impressionists 
who held their own exhibition outside 
the official Salon. After that he began 
to have his own exhibitions. He is 
equally important as a painter of land- 
scapes and figures, and has been a tre- 
mendous influence in all contemporary 
art. 


Photographs from the Exhibition of ‘‘Classics of the Nude.”’ 


EFT above. ANDROMEDA; by J. J. 

Henner. Andromeda was the daugh- 
ter of Cepheus and Cassiopeia. Her 
mother boasted that the beauty of An- 
dromeda surpassed that of the Nereids, 
so the Nereids induced Neptune to send 
a sea monster on the land and an oracle 
declared that Andromeda must be given 
up to it. She was accordingly chained 
to a rock where she remained until 
Perseus came finally and rescued her. 

Henner was born in Bernviller in 
1829 and studied under Guérin in 
Strasbourg, and later in the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts. One after the other he 
received all the honors possible for an 
artist, and in 1889 he was elected a 
member of the Institute. 


AG AT THE Mirror; by Titian. This 
famous lady has been written about 
and exhibited all over Europe. She has 
been in the collections of the Bonacossi 
Family, of Count Leopold Cicognara, 
Count Pourtalés-Gorgier in Paris, Baron 
Michele Lazzarone in Paris, and Henry 
Goldman in New York 

Titian was born in Pieve de Cadore in 
1477 
Giorgione. After Giorgione’s death, he 


He was greatly influenced by 


was called to the court of Alphonse 
d'Este and was consecutively under the 
patronage of Frederick of Gonzaga and 
Charles V. It was not until 1545 that 
he was invited to do the portraits of 
Pope Paul III and of Cardinal Farnese 


At this time he came in contact with 
Raphael and Michelangelo and eventu- 
ally became one of the most popular 
painters of the day. 


Courtesy Knoedier Art Galleries. 
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By Leon F. WHITNEY 


SEG there’s a breed of dog to match 
everyone’s taste. But there are breeds which, 
like them as you may, are not so desirable as 
others, no matter how much you may ration- 
alize. My choice personally would be a whole 
pack of bloodhounds. ‘That wouldn’t be your 
choice. I do not have even one in the house; 
they drool too much. I’ve had such good 
times with these dogs and other hound types 
that I cannot become satiated with them. So 
I should be partial, blind and unaware of 
their faults. But really I am not. I try to be 
honest in the evaluation of all the breeds, and 
having been around and seen them, watched 
their behavior, observed them at work and 


agtio® pee. play, perhaps my choice of five breeds, any 
eco’ Mh Nie is one of which would suit the most fastidious, 
js < ae, goes ie span and ae may be worth consideration. Any one would 
; erepenee ayes Spite acon? suit the average owner of the average country 
8 wn tio ie home, and there is ample leeway in the 
oF nal oar choice. 
by OF We won use a score card in making this 


evaluation, but here are a few of the points 
necessary to consider when you buy the ideal 
dog for your purpose. 

1. Disposition: He must be kind, alert, pa- 
tient, courageous, somewhat reserved, unwill- 
ing to bite without the greatest provocation. 
He must not be a fighter, or possess a hair- 
trigger temperament. He must be the whole 
family’s dog, and a gentleman with strangers 
as well. A ‘one-man’ dog is only a ready- 
made rationalization for a vicious dog. There 
are so many gentle dogs to be had that there 
is no excuse for “one-man” dogs. Our dog 
must be the type which makes friends and 
passers-by happy to be near our home; not a 
dog that snarls and bites and barks at chil- 
dren, makes himself generally objectionable, 
and has that look about him which says every- 
thing but “welcome.” Remember, people 
tend to judge the character of the occupants 
of a home by the kind of dogs they keep. 

2. Size: Our dog must be small enough to 
be a member of the household, and yet not 
so small that a grown man or woman looks 
silly leading or carrying it around. Such tiny 
animals are mighty fine, but better for small 
quarters. This automatically excludes the 
giant breeds also. I love them in their place, 
but the home, generally speaking, is not often 
s¢ A PAIR OF ACES” from a drawing large enough for them. This sounds odd 

by Marguerite Kirmse. “There coming from one who loves few things better 


are those who simply must have a ter- sees : : 
rier.” Perhaps you prefer. witechaired, = Oak) DRAG BUN © 11l, a eG eees his beloved 
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(€Q OTTISH terriers deserve a 
place on your list because 
of their droll attitudes, their 
flippant buoyancy, and their 
amusing expressions.” From a 
drawing by Marjorie Stempel. 


“ UR FRECKLES” from a 

drawing by Walter E. 
Bohl. The English setter is a 
dog much valued by bird hunt- 
ers. An asset to any country 
home. 
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F you want a medium-sized, 
short-haired pet, you cannot do 


better than select a Dalmation 
They are even-tempered, smart, 
and good watch dogs. Courtesy 
of the Tally-Ho Kennels. 


bloodhounds on a cold winter's evening and dreaming in an 
easy chair before the open fire, with them beside him. But 
I am not going to stress the bad points of any breed; rather 
we shall see how my selection of ideals fits the requirements 
which are outlined. 

3. Usefulness: Our dog must be useful. If we are looking 
for an ornament, that is one thing, but looking for all we 
can get in our dog is another. Anyone who has owned a dog 
with whom he has shared good times will tell you that this 
common interest goes a long way in making for a deep bond 
of affection between man and dog. When I think of the 
perfectly grand times I have had with certain of my dogs, 
the large prices I have refused, because I felt toward them as 
though they were part of myself or of our family, I know how 
much my life has been deeply enriched, and what bonds have 
existed between us. That is what you want in your dog too, 
so it pays to have a dog that is useful and much more than 
just an ornament. 

4. Appearance: Sometimes beautiful dogs are not joys for- 
ever. Sometimes people have bought adorable fluffy puppies, 
just as they have brought home day-old chicks for the chil- 
dren for Easter, only to be disappointed later. Several breeds 
of dogs owe almost their entire appeal to their beauty as pup- 
pies, and a few to their beauty as grown dogs. They may 
make nice statues when properly groomed, but lack the kind 
of dog sense necessary around a coun- 
try home. Nearly all little puppies are 
appealing, some more than others, but 
this is one point which should be ab- 
solutely discarded in buying a dog be- 
cause all puppies soon start to go 
through an awkward adolescent stage 
when the most compelling little fellow 
may look as homely as the baby chick 
after his down has gone and his first 
scrawny feathers have started to grow. 

5. Suitability: By this I mean that 
our dog should be the kind that will 
fit in with our particular surround- 
ings. If there are small children in 
the family, a strong boisterous animal 
is undesirable. Among the first dogs 
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we kept indoors was a Great Dane. Our little daughter was 
just then learning to walk and he was so powerful that he 
knocked her down many times with a swipe of his tail. He 
had a splendid disposition but he just did not fit in our home. 
By the same token I do not suggest large terriers where 
there are flower beds, because terriers, if they are well bred 
and true to type mentally, will be prone to dig in the beds, 
and in general are too apt to be fighty, but that’s another 
subject. There is an ideal breed for your place, which does 
not embody many disadvantages. 

6. Ease of grooming: If you like breeds which must be 
stripped, clipped, and shampooed and are willing to put up 
with these inconveniences, then there is no harm in having 
them. That is up to you, but there are breeds easier to look 
after and for that reason I feel they are more nearly ideal. 

(Continued on page 46) 
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N excellent example of th 

adjusting of a radio to # 
decorative scheme of a room 
shown in the home of Mr. L. 
Chanler, Jr. Here the built 
bookshelves and couch 
bleached Oriental mahogany 4 
white leather were designed 
accommodate completely 
built-in radio-phonograph wilt 
only the controls visible, ¢ 
rest of the equipment 
placed in the couch end. 
cient shelf space was provided 
for records. In the inset above, 
you look directly into the opea 
record player compartment. 
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Courtesy of John R. Cieferskor Photo by Ray Albert 


FITTING RADIOS INTO YOUR 
DECORATIVE SCHEME 


By Myron R. Dassettr 


ie: we were asked what we considered are interesting with the upholstery, and the draperies, and yet closely related. 


the one most essential single piece of — if they blow about in the spring wind, This brings us to the point of this 
furniture in the home today, I think we are not conscious of them as a sepa- _article—the placing of the radio and the 
we would unanimously answer “the rate entity, but as a part of a scheme radio cabinet so that they add to the 
radio.” intended to make life pleasanter. Our 
But the time has come when we want woodwork we use as an extension of our ; : 
ot rie ea 1 decors a N this specially designed bookcase the radio 
the radio to develop as a decorative de- ecorative scheme, and the woods today [ees by a sliding door and the sheet musi¢ll 
tail in the room as well as a source of in this country are of manifold interest in drawers at the end near the piano. A 


education and enjoyment. We no longer and beauty. We no longer try to make effect is accomplished by using bleached maple 
; ‘ ? : ; dark gray walls. 

want a lot of detached furniture in the wood look like anything else but wood. 

different rooms of our home. We do We do not marbleize our walls; we know 


Courtesy of Ann 


not buy a piece of furniture because we old mahogany when we see it, as well 
especially like it; we plan our home and as _ pine, pearwood, and ebony (which 
the rooms in it so that there is a sense is not really black), and spruce. We like 
of conservative harmony. The rug slips our own woods and we make the most 
back into place and we are almost un- of them, and it is wonderful how they 
conscious of its beauty; the curtains have fit into a decorative scheme; a little less 
a purpose, and their color and fabrics significant than the fabrics perhaps, or 
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Courtesy of John R. Cieferskor Photo by Hedrich-Blessing Studio 


Photo by Ray Albert 


HE chest of drawers at the left was altered to accommodate the radio-phonograph equipment in the rather small apartment of 

Mr. Ides Van der Gracht, whose ingenious architectural collaboration helped to overcome many difficult decorative problems 
Loud speakers, mounted on a movable housing, are effectively concealed in the closet behind the drapery and make full tone repro- 
duction possible. Both the control and the record player may be closed while playing. On the right a Capehart radio is snugly 
hidden behind a fine wooden cabinet set in the wall. It is delightfully situated near a wide couch and close to the fireplace, with 
a little china cat guarding the entrance. There is ample room in this cabinet for records. 


orative charm of a room and not re- 
in an isolated intruder. 
some of the decorators today are mak- 


the radio a definite part of the deco- VERY simply arranged but effective combination of bookcase and radio was planned on this 


ive scheme of the room. It is set side wall. The radio is the Ansley Dynophone in fawn color. The wood is raw mahogany. 
the space of an open bookcase, with The colors of the wood of the bookcase and the wall are so thoughtfully arranged that the radio 
adds, rather than detracts from the general decorative scheme. 


Ives for records nearby, or it is seem- 
ly a part of a cabinet itself. It is 
netimes placed in a piece of furniture 
tt resembles a Colonial writing desk 
1 when the front flap is let down, 
re is the radio and the records and 
ne interesting music books with a 
xd deal of radio history involved. 

Lawrence Tibbet, I remember, has 
ery interesting wall space in his music 
ym in which the radio dominates the 
orative scheme. The wall is given up 
the radio, to music books, and to 
ords. In front of it, is a piano. The 
lio is a definite part of the decoration. 
Only a few years ago the radio was 
ugly duckling which one either in 
peration tolerated or attempted to 
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BOVE, a Stromberg-Carlson radio is hid- 

den in a butterfly table in maple. Per- 
fectly suited to the early American room and 
immensely convenient, as the cabinet contains 
not only a radio, but room for records and 
any books on the subject. 


conceal. But now, better understood, the 
radio is greatly improved in design and 
takes its place more easily in the decora- 
tive scheme. There are available today 
enough sizes and styles in radio to fit 
harmoniously into any composition. If 
you are confronted with a very special 
problem the designer and decorator will 
produce for you a radio which will ful- 
fill your needs as well as the laws of 
harmony, balance and rhythm. 

Suppose your room contains only 
furniture of a certain style. Then evi- 
dently you will want to maintain that 
harmony and will select a radio which 
will be suitable. Small spaces furnished 
in delicate scale will demand a cabinet 
in like taste—or a small chassis which 
may be placed in an existing piece of 
furniture. If you have selected a radio 
important enough to have a cabinet 
which is a piece of furniture in itself, 
you will want to place that cabinet so 
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HE rather elaborately designed 
if radio below is an RCA Vic- 
tor. There is a panel in front of 
burl walnut with a silver plaque 
below the front panel. This is 
placed on a mahogany table near 
a bit of ultra modern sculpture; 
the effect is definitely decorative. 


HE super-sextette 

Crosley push 
button radio above 
has much grace and 
charm, and_ blends 
harmoniously with 
almost any decora- 
tive scheme. There 
are four immense 
push buttons for 
favorite stations and 
an illuminated gold- 
etched vertical dial. 


T the right is the ‘“Emer- 

sonette,’ an amusing and 
practical little radio. It has 
been called the smallest de- 
pendable radio ever produced. 
It is set in a walnut Bakelite 
cabinet, which also comes in 
red, green or ivory. It is six 
and one-half inches high, four 
and one-half wide and three 
and one-half inches deep. This 
is an amusing novelty in its 
way. 
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that it will be in balance and rhythm 
with the decoration of the room. Per- 
haps you will secure balance by combin- 
ing your radio cabinet with some 
bookcases of equal height and similar 
depth. Or you may have succeeded in 
finding a radio which will equalize that 
low table which was at one end of the 
couch and needed a companion. And 
then your eye will follow pleasantly 
from the low table to the sofa with the 
picture over it and back to the radio— 
then on to other objects—led by a rhythm 
established in line, color and _ placing. 
You will have achieved a pleasant com- 
position. 

One resourceful designer solved the 
problem of a necessary radio in an estab- 
lished room scheme which did not admit 
of another element by placing a com- 
bination radio, window seat and radiator 
cover under the one large window in the 
room. The radio was there convenient 
and good-looking, without taking up 
extra space or introducing a discordant 
note into completed composition. And 
the long low line of this cabinet, painted 
like the walls of the room, created unity 
out of what had been two blank spaces 
unsuited to furniture—at either side of 
an unsightly radiator. 

Another beautiful placing of the radio 
was accomplished by putting it into one 
of the side compartments of a breakfront 
console. The success of the decoration 
of the room demanded a long shallow 
piece of furniture to balance an arrange- 
ment of sofa and flanking armchairs on 
the opposite side of the room. Where 
a cabinet of sufficient size to house a 
large radio chassis would have been an 
inadequate decorative spot, and where 
more than one piece of furniture would 
have been unfortunate, the Chippendale 
breakfront solved the problem and pro- 
vided space for the radio, a desk in the 


center drawer, and shelves for magazines 
in the remaining spaces. 

An architect was recently confronted 
with and solved the problem of a piano, 
an electric organ, a radio and a record 
changer all in one room—fortunately a 
large one. The melomane client ap- 
proved a design for the room—which 
provided recessed book shelves above a 
certain height on one side—while on the 
opposite side a firepiace and a_ niche 
provided the complementary decorative 
scheme. ‘The room was completely pan- 
eled in wood which permitted the lower 
part of the niche, finished like the walls 
and flush with them, to be used for 
record changer and radio. ‘Two of the 
four instruments which might otherwise 
have been very disturbing were thus 
combined with the architecture to form 
a pleasant decorative feature. 

If you are a bibliophile and fond of 
the radio and record changer phono- 
graph, you will quickly recognize a well- 
thought-out arrangement. Easily acces- 
sible from a comfortable sofa, the dials 
are rightfully in full view—and most im- 
portant, no awkward reach is necessary. 
For the evening concert a well-placed 
lamp makes titles of albums and records 
clearly legible. On the surrounding 
shelves, there is surely room for the 
record albums. The design is pleasantly 
simple, allowing the smooth surfaces of 
vertically grained wood to form a pleas- 
ant bond between radio, phonograph 
cabinet and bookcase. There is an en- 
semble worth considering. “Two book- 
cases grouped with the radio-phonograph 
show one of many such combinations 
easily arranged with this type of cabinet. 
Instead of standing separated, these 
three pieces form an important element, 
so often needed, to give balance in the 
furnishings of a room. This again is 
more than just another radio cabinet; 


it is a tie between radio and the other 
activities of the household. 

In another type of installation the 
radio is completely concealed but with a 
decorative access door for ease in repairs, 
the only evidence of a radio and record 
changer of marvelous complexity and 
performance is the remote control box 
on the low table. It is only possible with 
advance preparations in construction 
and at a considerable expense. 

Less important in size than the fore- 
going models, but much more important 
in numbers are the small radios which 
do not require a separate cabinet. When 
you need a second radio for the bed- 
room, why not put the tiny one, neatly 
balanced on a man’s hand for size com- 
parison, on your small night table. It 
will fit under the lamp and still leave 
space for the clock. To make it a pleas- 
ant decorative note, select the color of 
case which will fit with its surroundings. 
Another version is the small radio in a 
moulded plastic case which may _ be 
placed right in among the books on the 
shelves or on your table. The surface 
quality of plastics recalls, when done in 
light colors, the quality of dishes. It 
could be most suitably placed in the 
dinette where its color and polished sur- 
face would blend with the decorative 
quality of the dishes. More conservative 
in design is another version of the small 
radio in a natural wood case and simple 
design suitable to a man’s office. 

The advantage, of course, of a small 
radio is that it may be placed where it 
is most convenient and moved about 
almost at will. 

But whether you wish an elaborate 
installation or a miniature radio which 
you can hold in one hand you will surely 
find a solution to your problem—one 
which will meet every demand, be it 
engineering or decorative. 
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Gin wallpapers are planned this 
spring to match our hoop skirts and bus- 
tles and little hats tilting over our eyes 
and gloves ending at our wrists. Colors 
are pink and blue and lilac and pansy 
purple. The designs are rather newer, 
although we use roses and_ bachelor’s- 
buttons and lilacs in great splashing 
panels; the roses life-size or larger, -with 
large spaces of white or cream or pale 
blue between. The effect is most refresh- 
ing. Except for the fragrance, there is a 
sense of rooms filled with flowers, of our 
outdoor gardens extending into the bed- 
room and dining room and even the 
bathroom. I understand that the wall- 
papers shown are practically all wash- 
able, so there should be no hesitation in 
doing over the country house in the 
most poetically delicate colors. 

Of course the sports are not forgotten, 
and there are wallpapers with men in 
pink jackets jumping high fences, and 
with hounds in a terrible state of excite- 
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ment over the disappearance of the fox. 
These are interesting for the master’s 
bedroom if he is a bit of a hunter, or for 
the library or hallway, as the scene is 
most dashing. 

If your country place is in Narragan- 
sett or Maine, or on the Lakes, then you 
will have various kinds of boats as your 
wallpaper design. Sailboats and Chinese 
junks and, of course, wild blowing clouds 
and wavy lines to show that the boats are 
actually sailing about the room. 

There are occasionally more mellow- 
toned wallpapers, some with Chinese 
pagodas and light coffee tone back- 
ground, and little boats carrying red 
paper packages sailing away to towers 
that seem to be growing out of Chinese 
trees—a pleasant paper appropriate to 
zighteenth-century furniture. Of course, 
there are some modern designs with ab- 
stract subjects, but they do not seem as 
appropriate in the spring flowering-time 
as the Victorian aspect of nature. 
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NE of the newest ways of using flowers for the 

country house. There are wide panels of over life- 
size roses and bachelor’s-buttons with plenty of white 
paper on either side. The colors used in a room with 
this paper must be closely in harmony. From M. H. 
Birge & Sons Co. 


@ of the newest and most poetical designs of wall- 
paper, shown above, depends largely on its color 
for its effectiveness. Long branches of apple blossoms 
form a repeated pattern held together at intervals by 
humming birds and bunches of wild roses. The color 
instructions to the printers run down the edge of the 
wallpaper in tones of blue, rose and gray. These, of 
course, are supposed to be cut off when the paper is 
hung, but the color effect is so beautiful that if it were 
my room I would have these stripes form a suggestion 
for the color scheme of the room. From Frederick 
Blank & Co. 


HE design in this wallpaper is called the ‘Giant 

Morning Glory” and running up the center of the 
panel is a repeated line of this old-fashioned vine. On 
sither side, a trailing design of smaller morning glories 
forms a decorative panel. A perfect paper for the 
bed room or nursery or a country house guest room. 
From the Imperial Paper & Color Corp. 
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SAILING family will 
A demand this paper for 
the dining room and pos- 
sibly the hallway this sea- 


son From the Thomas 
Strahan Company. 


VERY Victorian de 

sign of little bouquets 
of early summer blossoms; 
pansies and lilacs and 
morning glories, moss 
rosebuds and blue daisies. 
One particular tone can 
determine the color scheme 
of the room. From Jones 
& Erwin, Inc. 


APER for eighteenth- 
century English or old 
French furniture. This 
brings memories of old 
Chinese wall papers. From 


W. H. S. Lloyd, Inc. 


F course, if there is 
a) a hunting enthusiast 
in your family, this paper 
will find a place some- 


where in the house. From 
Richard E. Thibaut, Inc. 
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THE SIX MOST FAVORED 


CIEMATIS 75.06 gees sos ee 
Ampelopsis (Boston Ivy) .. (6) 
Lonicera (Honeysuckle) .. (6) 
Bignonia (Trumpet vine) .. (5) 
Polygonum auberti (Silver 
Lace: Vine) - .°; oc,s eee (5) 
MV istefia'.. ..>... (5) 


The figures in parenthesis repre- 
sent the number of nurserymen 
who have chosen them. 


Geeuts montana is a vigorous grower with fragrant blooms in May and June. 
Clematis, Ampelopsis and Lonicera were selected unanimously by the nurserymen 
as the best all around vines but the other three selections were close behind with five 


votes each. 


SIX MOST 
FAVORED VINES 


Selected by Leading Nurserymen 


WA Gee fulfill a variety of purposes 
in every garden whether it be on top 
of a city penthouse or a country hilltop. 
Probably the quality that endears them 
to most gardeners is their ability to 
screen, with a glow of green and color- 
ful blossoms, a homely fence, a naked 
chimney or to soften the angular lines 
of a building. If the right vine is 
selected it will grow anywhere, improve 
with age, produce fragrant blossoms, 
and supply shade—all with a minimum 
of attention. 

Six of the leading nurserymen, listed 
in the accompanying table, selected their 
favorite vines, basing their selections on 
beauty, ease of culture, general adapta- 
bility to soil and climate, and hardiness. 

Clematis, Ampelopsis and Lonicera 
were selected by every one of the voting 


nurserymen while Bignonia, Polygonum 
auberti and Wisteria received five votes 
each. 

Clematis is among the hardiest vines 
and is one of the easiest to grow. It has 
a greater variety of colors than any of 
the hardy ramblers, ranging from white 
and orange to deep purple with all the 
variations between. Clematis montana 
bears fragrant white anemone-like flow- 
ers in May and June and Clematis 
paniculata throws out a profusion of 
white fragrant blooms in late summer. 
Almost everyone who doesn’t live the 
year round in a city remembers a favor- 
ite walk he has often taken on August 


evenings merely to enjoy the fragrance — 


of a Clematis clambering over a wall. 
There are many hybrids such as Cle- 
matis jackmani and Clematis henryi 


| Bass dense, glossy growth of Boston Ivy clings 
without support to brick, stone or wood. 


with a wide variety of flower types, all 
of which are relatively free from insects. 

Lonicera (Honeysuckle) is a perfectly 
hardy vine, at home in any location and 
equally happy in sun or shade. It is 
one of the best vines to plant on slopes 
for the prevention of soil erosion, and 
will spread rapidly. The very fragrant 
white flowers that later turn yellow have 
a charm that has endeared them to many 
generations. There are several varieties 
of honeysickle that are practically ever- 
green; Hall’s Japanese is notable in this 
respect. Honeysuckle is endowed with 
very obliging habits, adapting itself 
either as a ground cover or for climbing 
on a trellis. 

Ampelopsis veitchi (Boston Ivy) is 
the only one of the six most favored 
vines which will cling without support 
to brick, stone or wood. Its glossy leaves, 
which in-autumn turn a brilliant red, 
and its flat, dense growth give it pre- 
eminence as a cover or screen. Boston 
Ivy will attain a height of thirty feet in 
two or three years. 

When the virtues of Bignonia (Trum- 
pet Vine) are being enumerated it 
should not be forgotten that it is the 
prime favorite of the humming bird, and 
what gardener fails to thrill at the sight 
of a humming bird vibrating over his 
garden? Indeed, in some parts of the 
country the local name for Bignonia is 
Humming Bird Vine. Aside from this 


Henry A. Dreer 
Philadelphia, 


Penna. 


THE ACTUAL VOTE BY LEADING NURSERYMEN 


Glen Brothers, Ine. 
Rochester, New York 


Peter Henderson 
& Co. 
New York, N. Y. 


Stephen Hoyt’s Sons 
Co. 
New Canaan, Conn. 


R. M. Kellogg Co. 
Three Rivers, 
Miehigan 


CLEMATIS 
PANICULATA 


CLEMATIS 


CLEMATIS 
PANICULATA 


CLEMATIS 


PANICULATA 


AMPELOPSIS 
VEITCHI 
(Boston Ivy) 


AMPELOPSIS 
(Boston Ivy) 


AMPELOPSIS| 
VEITCHI 
(Boston Ivy) 


LONICERA 
HALLIANA 
(Honeysuckle) 


LONICERA 
(Honeysuckle) 


LONICERA 
SEMPERVIRENS 
MAGNIFICA 
(Everblooming 
Coral Honeysuckle) 


AMPELOPSIS. 


HETEROPHYLLA 
(Porcelain Vine) 
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CLEMATIS 


Large flowering 


AMPELOPSIS 
(Boston Ivy) 


LONICERA 
JAPONICA 
HALLIANA 
(Japanese 
Honeysuckle) 


LONICERA 
JAPONICA 
(Japanese 
Honeysuckle) 


POLYGONUM 
AUBERTI 
(Silver Lace Vine) 


POLYGONUM 
(Silver Lace Vine) 


POLYGONUM 
AUBERTI 
(Silver Lace Vine) 


POLYGONUM 
AUBERTI 
(Silver Lace Vine) 


POLYGONUM 
(Silver Lace Vine) 


BIGNONIA (Campsis) 
(Trumpet vine) 


BIGNONIA 
(Trumpet vine) 


BIGNONIARADICANS 
(Trumpet creeper) 


BIGNONIA 
Mme. Galen 


BITTERSWEET, 
EVERGREEN 


| AMPELOPSIS 


| A. E. Wohlert’s 


Nurseries 
Narberth, Penna. 


CLEMATIS 


(Virginia Creeper) 


) LONICERA 


(Honeysuckle) 


LATYRUS 
(Sweet Peas) 


BIGNONIA 
(Trumpet Vine) 


WISTERIA CLIMBING ROSE 


New Dawn 


WISTERIA 
SINENSIS 
blue or white 


fact, however, Bignonia has many qual- 
ities that make it a valuable climber, 
among which are its long blooming 
season and its flamboyant coral red flow- 
ers, which makes a pleasant spot of color 
clambering along a stone wall. 


If you have tried other vines in a 
given location and they have failed, try 
Polygonum auberti, for it grows quickly 
and will flourish where other vines will 
not. It has been known in its marathon- 
like qualities to reach twenty-five to 
thirty feet in a season. 
Silver Lace Vine, to 
give it its popular 
name, produces small 
white flowers that re- 
semble strings of sil- 
ver beads, and in- 
creases in vigor each 
year besides requir- 
ing very little atten- 
tion. 

Wisteria, with its 
beautiful pendulous, 
clustered blossoms 
and its attractive 
growing habits, is a 
favorite with all gar- 
deners. As a word of 
practical advice, it is 
essential, if you are 
to secure satisfactory 


ISTERIA, the show- 

iest of all hardy 
vines, has a wide color 
range. One plant will cover 
an entire house. 


WISTERIA 


WISTERIA 
Chinese 


WISTERIA 


blossoms, to begin with a good grafted 
plant. Wisteria offers a wide variety of 
color ranging from white to deep purple. 
There are some varieties of Wisteria that 
flower all summer although spring is the 
usual time for blossoming. Whether 
one associates the delicacy of Wisteria 
with Japanese prints or whether the 
blossoms have definite Oriental qualities 


is difficult to say, nevertheless, they 
have a decided “Japanese garden” 
appearance. 


pas picture at the right is Mrs. Harry 
Payne Whitney, the organizer and 
owner of the Whitney Museum of Amer- 
ican Art in New York. Mrs. Whitney is 
a famous sculptress and has done two fine 
pieces for the World’s Fair; the bust of 
Peter Stuyvesant, which is eventually to 
be placed in Stuyvesant Square, and “To 
The Morrow,” below, one of the World’s 
Fair's most unique statues. 


oP Oat Galas 


On People Who Have Made Notable Contributions 
To The World's Fair 


HE architect of the Russian Building was Boris M. Iofan, 

shown above, assisted by Karo S. Alabian. This is one of 
the most individualistic, utilitarian and distinctly nationalistic 
buildings at the World’s Fair. The heroic statue of the Russian 
workman standing 79 feet high on the tower of the building and 
the sculptured groups flanking the imposing entrance are charac- 
terized by immense vigor. Photo by Griffith Photo-Chronicles. 
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ILLIAM K. HARRISON and André Fouilhoux are the architects of the Trylon and Perisphere, theme center of 
the New York World’s Fair, the most discussed and most pictured of all the Exposition’s features. The Trylon 
towers seven hundred feet and the Perisphere, which contains a vast diorama, measures two hundred feet in diameter. 


ORMAN BEL GEDDES, the designer of the General Motors mammoth metropolitan air terminal shown below, 
which is one of a great series of panoramas of the cities, towns and roads of the future, gives the World's Fair 
one of its most dramatic spectacles. These dioramas are toured by visitors in unique moving sound-chairs. 
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Ik: Traditional dining room above was decorated 
by A. Dudley Kelly. The chairs were made in 
England in the style of Chippendale, and the Shera- 
ton table has a genuine old top. The eighteenth- 
century sideboard is in antique mahogany. Scenic 
wall paper, fine old lace, and the gleam of silver on 
the sideboard all contribute to an outstanding air of 
richness and good living. Furniture from Wood 
and Hogan, Inc. 


[ees of antique cut-glass candelabra and rich 
silver draw attention to the sideboard of the 
dining room at the left, decorated by Mr. A. E. 
Belmont of Philadelphia. The sideboard itself and 
the table are facsimiles of Sheraton pieces. The 
chairs, purchased in England, are reproductions of 
Chippendale pieces circa 1760. Furniture from Baker 
Furniture Company. 


AR dining room at the upper right suggests spa- 
cious dignity. The cabriole legs of the dining 
table are in contrast to the straight legs of the other 
pieces in the room. ‘The oval top is finished with a 
gadroon, or rope, edge; otherwise it might look too 
thin in comparison with the carved pedestals. The 
side chairs were copied from a chair of New England 
origin, circa 1770, and the fine ladder-back armchairs 
have carved and pierced cross-splats. All the furni- 
ture is of handmade and _ hand-finished Cuban 
mahogany. From Old Colony Furniture Company. 


Abs furniture in the room at the right was made 
by Brunovan, Inc., in conjunction with Westing, 
Evans & Egmore, Inc., Decorators, and finished to their 
specifications. The mirrored wall treatment is built 
around a pair of bracket consoles which have been 
reproduced from originals in the Doucet Collection. 
The furniture is in Louis XV and Louis XVI styles, 
finished in the old light paint to conform with the 
gay informality of the room. 
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SUMMER FABRICS 


esigns or 


ifs: the picture below are shown six of the newest types of summer 
fabrics. They are spread out diagonally, and a rich variey of design 
is present. At the top, we see a hand-printed chintz, which comes in 
wood rose, red, blue, bayberry green, white and magenta, and white 
and green. Second is a hand-blocked chintz with the pattern in peach, 
blue-green and stone with the stripes in the same tones. Third, Chinese 
Peony in all-over design in eggplant, blue, cream and maize. A leafy 
design is shown in the fourth strip, which comes in eggplant, blue, green 
and white, and cream and brown. Fifth, a glazed chintz with dahlia 
blossoms on green-blue and leafy-brown backgrounds. The effect is 
rich and warm. Sixth is a more elaborate summer fabric: a satin print 
in gray, blue, green and cream. From J. H. Thorp & Co., Inc. 


\ ITH the “little girl” pose that seems so much 
the fashion this summer, house furnishings for the 
country place are all young and gay. There is notice- 
able a lighter key in fabrics as well as wall paper, and 
even the smaller accoutrements are to be found in 
more poetical color combinations. Nosegays in many 
varieties of posies seem to be especially desired. The 
moss rose, morning glories and forget-me-nots have 
come in vogue again and there are fabrics with panels 
of flaunting flowers and branches of fruit. With some 
of the gayer wall papers, fabrics in one tone are 
used, or in one tone striped. These give an inter- 
esting background for the larger wall paper designs. 

There is a hint of quilting in a rather Oriental 
design from Morton Sundour Company and an un- 
usual design called “Arabesque” by Johnson & 
Faulkner that would be especially appropriate with 
some of the ultra-Mexican architecture and furniture 
fittings. Mexico looms rather largely these days—in 
fabrics, in pottery and glass, and even in enchanting 
little shoes that may be of leather but look as though 
they were made of slices of bamboo. There is Mexi- 
can furniture also, all equally appropriate for your 
country house, for your pagoda or pergola. 

The material that is essentially the most sought 
after is chintz. Wide, rather soft in texture, with a 
great deal of white in the design. There are all-white 
combinations with powder blue or dusty pink and a 
new yellow-green, a little paler than chartreuse, or 
coral may dominate on a black or white ground. 
Only occasionally are the soft toned beiges or browns 
or smoky tones to be found and these are used with 
very brilliant sofa pillows in modern patterns. 
Indoors and out, there must be a variety of brilliant 
gadgets, even to the gay glasses on the small, well- 
arranged bar. 


HIS most unusual pattern is called ‘Shiraz,’ and comes 

from the looms of the Edinburgh weavers. The back- 
ground is in brilliant tones of coral and rose, yellow and 
green, and the flower and leafy design is almost entirely 
in white. The texture is a rippled weave that suggests 
quilting. From Morton Sundour Co., Inc. 


Aeoeee -A most unusual design in hand-blocked chintz. 
The background shown here is a biscuit tone and the 
pattern and the flowers are in leaf green, white and tur- 
quoise. This would be interesting in a white-paneled 
room, with one of the fabric tones brought out in the rug 
or furniture upholstery. From Scalamandre. 


ELOW—A rather formal and unusual chintz is 

“Arabesque.” The design is just a series of leaves, 
with brilliant colors strewn over the leaves and an arabesque 
design as a finish on one side. These leaves are white on 
different colored backgrounds, French blue, silver grey, 
beige and chocolate brown. The effect is especially inter- 
esting with bamboo or rattan painted white. From John- 
son & Faulkner. 


BOVE—A rampant design of roses forming a 
showy panel with narrow trailing vines of 
flowers on either side, and the big pattern repeated 
again and again. The effect is sumptuous to a de- 
gree and appropriate for the rather large summer 
sitting room. From Greeff Fabrics, Inc. 


B ELOW—A rich design of flowers and fruits on 
hand-blocked imported linen. The design 1s 
mellowed down to make the material appropriate for 
the softer toned room, with perhaps Oriental rugs 
and fine eighteenth-century pieces. From Stroheim 
: & Romann. 


142 East 53rd Street 


Charlie Murray 


and his orchestra 


* 


In The Cocktail Lounge 
THE 
ROYAL LUKAWELLA 
HAWAIIANS 


Reservation: Albert 
ELdorado 5-9800 


| night spot—Charlie Murray’s. 


Where smart New Yorkers gather. 
An incomparable cuisine ... a’ 
distinguished cellar...perfect ser- 
vice...in a setting of luxurious sim- 
plicity high above the street with 
.a sweeping view of Central Park. 


Suave Continental Entertainment 


LUNCHEON + COCKTAILS 
DINNER +» SUPPER 
PRIX FIXE OR A LA CARTE 


Hunt Breakfast Sundays from | P. M. 
NICHOLAS JOHN KATENOV 
30 Central Park South 
Plaza 3-6910 
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MON PARIS — (Eldorado 45-9800) 
142 East 53rd St. The finest band in 
town decorates this attractive 
The 
Royal Lukewella Hawaiians entertain 
in the cocktail room. Minimum $2.00. 
Dinner, from $2.50. 


SAVOY PLAZA — (VOlunteer 
5-2600) Fifth Ave. & 59th St. Emile 
Petti's orchestra supplies the music. 
Dwight Fiske at 12:15 and 1:15 except 
Sun. A charming after-dinner and 
cocktail spot. Minimum $2.00-$3.50. 
Dress optional. 


CHEVALIER — (Eldorado 5-8588) 
53 East 54th St. You will like the 
Chevalier:-if you enjoy dining amid 
modern surroundings. Excellent cuisine. 
Luncheon from $1.; Dinner 
$1.50. Music by Muzak. 


PENTHOUSE CLUB—(PLaza 3- 
6910) 30 Central Park S. French and 
Russian food in a sky-high retreat with 
a sweeping view of Central Park. 
Lunch $1.25, dinner from $2. Spivach, 
singers, and others entertain. No cover 
or minimum. 


FEFE’S MONTE CARLO — (PLaza 
5-7341) 49 East 54th St. An elaborate 
new night-spot. Ted Straeter’s and Bob 
Knight's orchestras. Franklin Hughes’ 
“Fascinating Ladies.” Mary Westcott, 
singer. A la carte. Cover after 10 
p.m. $2.50. Closed Sun. 
MONTPARNASSE — (BUtterfield 8- 
2345) 50 East 79th St. A very smart 
night club that broke away from tradi- 
tion and opened uptown. Has charm, 
excellent cuisine, and a delightful clien- 
tele. There is no cover or minimum. 
Dinner is from $2.25. Hal Saunders 
and Don Rodriguez orchestras. 


LE PERROQUET — RHinelander 4- 
9478) 134 East 61st St. Travaso Trio 
plays for dancing. Lunch 75c, dinner 
from $1.75, including crepes suzette 
and a bottle of wine. No cover or 
minimum. Opens 5 Sun. 


EL MOROCCO—(ELdorado 45-8769) 
154 East 54th St. Gay late spot with 


most 


from 


| two orchestras, where celebrities come 


to see and be seen. Dinner a la carte. 
Cover after 10:30 p.m. $2. Best to 


dress. 


AROUND NEW YORK’S RESTAURANTS: 
AND NIGHT CLUBS 


PLAZA HOTEL—(PLaza 3-1740) 
Fifth Ave. & 59th St. The 
Room boasts the orchestras of Jack 
Marshard and _ Nicholas 


Persian | 


| 


D'Amico; | 


Maurice and Cordoba dancers, Sheila | 


Barrett, impersonations. Dinner $3.50- 
$4. ‘Cover, $1:505 'Sat9$2.505,) Must 
dress. 

STORK CLUB—(PLaza 
East 53rd St. The alternating bands 
here are Sonny Kendis’ and Jose Lo- 
pez’. Special entertainment Sunday eve- 
nings. Dress preferable. Cover $2.00. 


RITZ-CARLTON—(PLaza 
Madison at 46th. The Ritz is a haven 
for those in search of the real gourmet 
tradition. 
mand Vecsey and his orchestra provide 
background music at dinner and lunch- 
eon. Oak room also open for luncheon 
and dinner. 


CAFE CONTINENTAL — (Wilcker- 
sham 2-8952) 10 East 52nd Street. 
An excellent restaurant with a de- 
lightful European atmosphere. Enter- 
tainment consists of violin, piano and 
miniature organ by Michael and 
Taubman. Lunch $1.00. Dinner $2.00. 


ST. REGIS—(PLaza 3-4500) Fifth 
Avenue at 55th. The Iridium Room 
features an ice show. White tie and 
tails are rather necessary. Dinner $3.50; 
$4.00 on Sat. Cover charge $1.50 and 
$2.50. Music by Charles Baum. On 
The Roof, “St. Regis Roof Ruffles.” 
Joseph Rine’s orchestra. Dinner $3.50; 
($4.00 on Sat.) and a la carte. Cover 
$1.50 and $2.50. Closed Sun. 


CASA MANANA —(COlumbus 5, 
7070) 7th Avenue at 50th. “The Big 
Show” Billy Rose’s musical review. 
Ozzie Nelson’s and Jay Freeman’s or- 
chestras. Dinner from $2.00. 


SHERRY NETHERLAND (VOlun- 
teer 5-2800) Fifth Avenue at 59th. 
Old-time movies in cocktail lounge 
from 5 to 7. Tcharkovsky’s orchestra. 
Lunch from $1.00; dinner $1.75. Sun. 
dinner $2.25. No music Sun. 


SHERRY’S — (PLaza_ 3-0200) 300 
Park Avenue. Louis Sherry Room has 
Bernie Dolan and a Meyer Davis or- 
chestra playing at luncheon and dinner. 
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Dining Room managed 
by Chevalier of Monte 
Carlo and New York 


Cuisine under 


vision of Albertini, pupil 


super- 


of Escoffier. 


Dinner 
from $1.50 


Luncheon 
from $1.00 


and a la carte 


MUSIC 


Open Sundays from 3 P.M. 


53 EAST 54th ST. 
Bet. Madison and Park 
New York 
Eldorado 5-8588 
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distinction ae 
where refined luxury, 
tholightal service and 
choice location delight 

the discriminating. 


A. S. KIRKEBY 


_ Managing Director 


The Drak 


Lake Shore Drive - CHICAGO 


Can You Identify This Room? 


You are accustomed to beautiful rooms, but when you 
enter one can you immediately identify its period and style? 
Do you KNOW whether the details are correct ? Whether 
correct fabrics and accessories have been used? No matter 
how unerring your taste, no matter how natural your ap- 
preciation of beauty, your enjoyment of beautiful things 
will be greatly enhanced by authoritative, expert knowledge. 


The Arts & Decoration Home Study Course 
in Interior Decoration 


IS THREE-FOLD IN ITS PURPOSE AND EFFECT. 
authoritative knowledge of the art of interior decoration; for those who wish to practise interior decoration as a profession, 
and for those already engaged in selling the merchandise of lines allied with this profession in order that they may broaden 


their field of activity through special knowledge. 


This fascinating Home Study Course consists of thirty lessons created by nationally known authorities in architecture, design, 


color selection, furnishings and interior decoration. It is sponsored by ARTS & DECORATION Magazine. 


By studying a few minutes a day you will be fitted not only to create a beautiful setting for yourself in your own home, but 
also to do the same professionally for others—a striking way of using your artistic talent profitably. 


Through this course you will learn the details of historical styles such as Georgian, Chippendale, Heppelwhite, Sheraton, Co- 
lonial, the Italian, French and Spanish, as well as Modern decoration and design. There are six lessons devoted to Modern 
decoration alone. You will also learn the laws of color harmony, of arrangement, textiles and their combination, period furniture 


and backgrounds and the accessories that go with them. 


THE COURSE 


SSON I. The Fixed LESSON XIII. Con- British and Conti- 
Background. tinued. nental Styles. ; 
yo ort 
SSON II. Walls. | LESSON XIV. The LESSON XXIII. The * : 
SSSON III. Windows Renaissance Style. Decorating Profes- 
§ r sion. 

SSSON IV. Ceilings, LESSON XV. The Ba- 

Floors, Floor Cover- roque Style. LESSON XXIV. Prob- 

ings. lems and Their Solu- 


LESSON XVI. The tion. 
SSSON Vi Lights; Rococo Style. 
Lighting Fixtures. LESSON XXV. What 
SSSON VI. Color LESSON XVII. The is Modern? 


Neo-Classic Style. 
and Color Schemes. LESSON XXVI. Light 


IN LESSON XVIII. Jaco- lor. 
= VIL. A gee a and Color 


taken or seen,’ 


ay in England. Sg hs XXVII. Use hobby of paramount interest.” 
SSON VIII. Tex- LESSON XIX. William — ° “PA€® 
tiles; Hangings. 
and | Marys ,Queft LESSON XXVIII. New 
SSSON IX. Choos- Georgian Styles. Materials. 
* LESSON XX. The Age LESSON XXIX. De- 
RTD Painted Chippendale. hn sapon mgt Vaek ate in the 
LESSON XXI. The ern House. b. The 


3SSON XI. Furnish. | Adam Period in Eng- Modern Shop. some help I 
ing the Apartment land and America. 


LESSON XXX. Com- 
SSSON XII. Histori- LESSON XXII. Amer- bining Modern and 
cal Backgrounds. ican Adaptation of Period Decoration. 


READ THESE The course is inexpensive, interesting 


extracts from letters recently received: what this coupon offers. Mail it today. 


“Before closing I feel compelled to thank ES, ee Ge ae) ee ee ee (oe ee 
benefits I have obtained from paz 

your course both culturally and materially. 
My only regret is that I did not take up 
the course earlier, since I have had to spend 
several hundred pounds altering mistakes I 
could not possibly have ma le with the 
knowledge gained by the course.’ 

“T take this opportunity to tell you that 
this course is managed better and is pre- 
sented in a, more interesting manner than 
any course for home study that I have ever 


“Let me mention that I began the course | 
merely as a help in home making. The in- 
teresting and clear manner in which the | terior Decoration 
course unfolded has given me instead a 


“This course has been of the greatest 
value to me in planning our new home.” 

“T wish to tell you how much I have 
enjoyed your course in Interior Decoration. 
Although I did not take it with the inten- 
tion of applying it te puainess, the practical 
knowledge gained will enable me to cooper- 
urnishing of a new home which 
I am now building. A year ago I could 
not have done this, but now, feel with 
can decorate my home with 
some degree of intelligence. I thank you 
for the interest you have taken in my be- 
half and I shall be glad to praise your 
course to any prospective students.” 


Can You Decorate This Room? 


Achieving an effect like this is not merely a matter of good 
taste and a natural instinct for beauty. It is the result of 
these qualities, plus expert knowledge and training. No 
matter how artistic you may be, authoritative knowledge of 
the art of interior decoration will prove immensely valuable 
to you, adding to your enjoyment and saving you from mak- 
ing costly mistakes and meeting with keen disappointments. 


It is designed for those who simply desire the cultural value of 


and easy to master. Therefore, don’t miss 


ARTS AND DsgcoraATION HOME StruDy 
Coursk IN INTERIOR DECORATION, 
116 East 16th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me your free booklet de- 


scribing your Home Study Course in In- 


A & D—June, 1939 


¢ In writing advertisers please mention ARTS & DECORATION 4] 


YAMANAKA PRESENTS UNUSUAL 
EXAMPLES OF CHINESE DECOR 
Chinese bird eage of beautifully inlaid hard- 
wood, fitted with old porcelain seed cups 
and a handsome carved teakwood bracket. 


YAMANAKA 


680 Fifth Avenue, New York 


In Boston In Chicago 
424 Boylston St. 846 N. Michigan Ave. 


FIELDS and FORD 


importers of 
FRENCH PROVINCIAL AND 
SWISS PAINTED ANTIQUES 


Exceptionally fine Louis XV 
carved walnut commode with 
original patina. Circa 1765 


684 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 


Mantels of Ohararter 


A genuine French Provincial antique, 
from the famed collection of Elsie de 
Wolfe. 


Wood and Marble Mantels, antiques and 
reproductions, in stock or made to order. 


Mantel Shappe,, in 
W. Johnson, rhoppe. wR 
251 East 33rd Street 


‘Ye Olde 


New York, N.Y. 
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Antiques for the Home 


By Artuur H. Torrey 


4 bs Charles W. Lyon family 
are pretty excited about the 
hooked rug they found made 
near Chestertown, Maryland. 
Hooked rugs, by all the rules, 
are New York and New England 
products, and the Lyons, pere et 
fils at least, never heard of one 
made in the South. Neither did 
your correspondent, so all really 
important authorities are agreed. 
. . . It’s not dependent on hear- 
say that this was made in Mary- 
land; internal evidence throws 
its weight on that side, too. ‘The 
scene depicted is a_ typical 
Maryland landscape, with the 
familiar red _ half-brick houses 
alternating with white. 

The rug can be classed as an 
American folk art piece, with 
an obviously home-made draw- 
ing for the design and none of 
your “boughten” stencil pat- 
terns. Within an unwieldy coach 
can be seen tiny people—a lady 


ROM George 

Blundell of Lon- 
don, is shown a 
pair of armchairs— 
Chippendale and 
Heppelwhite — and 
also ai fine old 
eighteenth - century 
cabinet. 


HIS delightful 

corner of a 
room shows a com- 
fortable arrangement 
of chair and table. 
The chair is a shal- 
low wing, so made 
to accommodate the 
huge crinolines of 
the ladies of the 
eighteenth century. 
The old brocade is 
beige color and the 
frame is carved 
beechwood. The 
table is faded old 
mahogany and the 
base of the lamp is 
made of an old Séy- 
res vase. From Bru- 
novan Inc. 


and gentleman and two negro 
servants—bowling along behind 
what may be called a “spanking” 
team, though I have no idea at 
all what that hoary term means. 
Apparently this rarity was too 
precious for the floor but hung 
like tapestry on the wall. It’s 
quite large—five feet seven inches 
by three feet—as hooked rugs go. 
Gray and brown predominate 
in the colors, with accents of 
several brighter tones, including 
little dashes of brilliant red. 
From the folk art of the rug 
to the eighteenth-century sophis- 
tication of a Georgian Sheffield 
plate centerpiece, is quite a leap. 
James Robinson presents the 
épergne as a practical piece to 
hold sherry and port (or any 
two other liquors) with holders 
for all sorts of things from 
flowers—at the top—to confec- 
tions or biscuits. ‘There’s even 
a nutmeg shaker masquerading 
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LONGINES 
pp, Becn the Wills 
Mest Hhenored Wish 


mle: tig 


The map of the world has changé 
many times since 1866, but in 

lands for 73 years Longines has 1 
mained—the World’s Most Honor: 
Watch. Once you have enjoyed t 
dependability of Longines timekee 
ing, your faith in Longines perfor 
ance will be equalled only by yo 
pride in Longines ownership. Lo 
gines Watches, priced $40 up, are sc 
by authorized Longines Jewele» 


At N.Y. WORLD'S FAIR 
visit the great 
LONGINES-WITTNAUER 
“Time & Space” Bldg 
exhibiting the thrilling }} 
spectacle, ‘Time and fj 
Space”, created by the 


AMERICAN MUSEUM 


The Worlds Most Honored Mth 
WINNER OF 10 WORLD'S FAIR 


) GRAND PRIZES—28 GOLD MEDALS | 


Brilliant and resplendent, our collection 
of English lustre provides a wide selec- 
tion of choice pieces, brimming with 
decorative possibilities. 

Left: one cf pair white and gold lustres, 10” 
high, Pr., $45.00; Center: one of pair apple 
green and gold lustres. 10” high, Pr., $45.00; 


Right: one of pair old English crystal. 9” 
high, Pr. $85.00. 


LYMAN HUSZAGH 
57 East 56th St, New York 


Hotel Reforma is the ultimate in modern beauty. 


luxury and splendor—an architectural triumph 
incorporating the newest streamlined equipment 
and operating methods of the day. The finest 
hetel in the most glamorous resort city on the 
continent . . . American and Mexican food . . 
Rates considerably lower than for comparable 
accommodations in the United States. 


MEXICO CITY 


DO YOU NEED HELP 
IN HOUSE FURNISH- 
ING OR DECORATION? 


If you are planning to refurnish, 
you may want to know where to 
buy authentic Period or fine Mod- 
ern furniture, harmonizing fabrics 
for curtains or chair coverings, 
Early hardware, Colonial wood 
mantels, lighting fixtures, 
wall paper, old silver, modern 
glass or other accessories. If s0, 
the staff ef Arrs & Decoration 
is at your service. Advice about 
any problems of decoration will 
be gladly sent to subscribers 
without charge. 


scenic 


HOME SERVICE BUREAU 
ARTS & DECORATION 
New York 


116 East 16th Street 
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HE famous “Treaty Room’ 


brought over to this country intact 
and now being shown at Louis L. Allen, Inc. 


Commissioners for 


Charles I and Cromwell met there in 1645, when they discussed the 


relation of the Crown to Ireland, the Militia and Religion. 


The room 


is magnificently paneled in old oak with Jacobean furniture and fine 


leaded windows. 


as a finial in the center of the 
tray. Nutmeg was often sprin- 
kled on hot port as a relic of 
the days when spiced wine was 
popular, served steaming and 
savory and undoubtedly very 
comforting on a chilly English 
evening. 

The épergne dates from about 
1785 and is a precursor of early 
nineteenth-century elaboration. 


Re 


RARE and very graceful épergne in 

Georgian Sheffield plate is shown 
above. The decanters are in cut crystal, 
and there are bonbon dishes and hold- 
ers for all sorts of confections or bis- 
cuits. A rare decoration for the sum- 
mer dining table. From James Robin- 
son. 


From the France of Louis 
XVI comes an extremely inter- 
esting carved gray lacquer set- 


tee, presented by the Symons 
Galleries. The original Gobelin 
embroidery of silk and wool is 
the most startling feature, 
though the settee itself is ex- 
cellent, with its bowed front, 
shallow ends and delicate carv- 
ing. 

Experts in needlework con- 
sider this embroidery outstand- 
ing. Moreover, they can’t even 
name the stitch used in the wool 
background. The designs are in 
several shades of blue against a 
dream ground in wool, with gray 
in the design to make the proper 
contrast with the blues to show 
modeling. The drawing through- 
out is unusually good. On the 
back is a French garden scene, 
with putti gamboling in the cen- 
ter, and dogs, birds, chickens 
and flowers beautifully dispro- 
portionate to the trees and little 
garden-houses. The seat is de- 
voted to farm scenes with putti 
gathering grapes, growing and 
reaping grain. A _ garland of 
flowers flows across the front. 

Three periods, which in fact 
overlap one another, are shown 
in the group from George Blun- 
dell of London. The two arm- 
chairs—Chippendale and Hep- 
pelwhite—give an idea of the 
relative size of piece typical of 
each period. 

The Sheraton bookcase is un- 
usual for its modeled baluster 

(Continued on page 47) 


A: 
an eighteenth- 


century carved gray 
lacquer settee. It is 
covered in the origi- 
nal Gobelins em- 
broidery of silk and 
wool. The settee is 
very shallow and 
the front is bowed. 
A rare and very ele- 


gant piece. From 
Symons Galleries, 
Inc. 
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LEFT is 


large selection of cast and 
wrought iron furniture we illustrate a 
deep-reclining arm chair, a two tier 
table with glass top and a carved wood 
Chanticleer. Many other attractive 
pieces, including complete dining groups 
now on view. Photographs on request. 


RICHARD L. 


SANDFORT 


155 EAST 54TH STREET ee, 


NEW YORK es 


From our 


Sheraton Mahogany Secretary 


Louis L. Allen, 


Antique English Furniture 


521 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
53rd and 54th 


Ing 


Between Streets 


of combination 
satinwood and 
made in New- 
about 1780. 


Card table 
feathered 
mahogany, 
buryport, Mass., 


Israel Sack 


Incorporated 
61 East 57th Street, N. Y. 
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If you’re heading for New 
York, you can see distin- 
guished Modernage furni- 
ture design and decoration 
in our newly done show- 
room display, and in our 
House #2 (Plywood House) 
and House #4 (All-glass 
House) in the Town of 
Tomorrow at the World’s 
Fair! Don’t miss them! 


Ilustrated Booklet available. 


Send 15c to cover mailing: 


Largest 


America’s 


Specialists 


Furniture 


in Modern 


CRESTMONT 


40th Season Open 


Any road’s the right road that 
leads to this hospitable, beauti- 
ful Inn. On the lovely Lake of 


Eagles, high in the bracing air trained kindergartner. 
room, dancing, concerts. 
mosquitoes. Distinguished clien- 


of the scenic Alleghenies (2200 
ft. alt.) Golf, tennis, swimming 
(72° to 76° water), canoeing, tel 


| N N Eagles Mere, Pa. 


s June 15 


roads lure hikers, riders, motor- 
ists. 
playgrounds, supervised by a 


Children have their own 


Game 
No 
families. 


e. Cottages for 


boating. Indian trails, delightful Write for folder BG. 


William Woods, Proprietor 


, Eagles Mere, Pa. 


ie Passos? aaa 2 c 
Before building, call and see my books of 
plans and exteriors. 
Bee Houses, Dutch & Cape Cod’’ $1.00 
“Six Early American Houses’’ $1.00 
Books! ‘‘Six French Provincial Houses’ $1.00 
) ‘‘Six One Story Cape Cod Houses’’ $1.00 
Poe HIOUSES: “a cte ws clvis eteie sate $5.00 
“SUICCO (HLOUSEBY” feisoi diac bielo e wa.e $10.00 


HENRY T. CHILD, Architect 
16 East 41st Street, New York, N. Y. 


FOR RENT 
at 


EAST HAMPTON 


Long Island 
® 
OCEAN DUNE 


or 


VILLAGE COTTAGES 


Large or Small 
6 
EK. T. DAYTON, realtor 


Tel. East Hampton 251 or 469 


Worty’s Far 


Gmbined VACATION 


Double the pleasure of your visit to the New York Fair 
—keep cool, comfortable, happy at Pocono Manor! 


On main highway routes to New 
York, on the scenic Lackawanna 
Main Line, this foremost resort 
is your ideal stopover and vaca- 
tion headquarters. You can al- 
most commute to the Fair, only 
3 hours away! Enjoy the fine 
summer climate, the full recrea- 
tional facilities of the Manor’s 
resort estate. Private lake—18 
hole golf course—22 miles of 
bridle paths—music, dancing, 


entertainment—modern rooms, 
delicious meals, sensible rates 
and conservative clientele. 
Send today for booklet, rates 
and road map. Address H. V. 
Yeager, Gen. Mgr., Pocono 
Manor, P. O., Penna. 


POCONO MANOR INN 


TOP OF THE POCONO MOUNTAINS 
N.Y. OFFICE: 535 FIFTH AVE., N.Y.C. 


TALKING SHOP 


VERY distinguished lamp, an Em- 

pire model with the base covered 
in green leather and tooled in antique 
gold. The parchment shade is richly 
decorated in black and gold on a yellow 
ground. Price of base is $50.00; shade, 
$25.00. From Lyman Huszagh, 57 East 
56th Street, New York. 


VENETIAN mirror with an interest- 

ingly designed frame in shell pink 
makes an appropriate over-mantel piece for 
an eighteenth-century room. Price: $375.00; 
in white $255.00. From Lares et Penates, 
334 Park Avenue, New York. 


NEW plastic material ‘Shellflex”’ 

shown in a group of graceful pieces. 
It comes in white and all the pastel colors 
as well as red. The material is unbreak- 
able and yet very flower-like and delicate in 
texture. The flower pot comes in two dif- 
ferent sizes, $1.50 or $2.25. The vase is 
$5.00 and the finger bowl and plate, $1.00 
each. From Rena Rosenthal, Inc., 485 
Madison Avenue, New York. 


In writing advertisers please mention ARTS & DECORATION 
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Cha nacter ~ 


@as reflected in SHEAR- 
MAN design and creation, 
the owner's 


TALKING SHOP 


distinguishes 
taste. 


FOU R- 

PIECE tea 
and coffee serv- 
ice in old Eng- 
lish silver made 
in London be- 
tween 1809 and 
1812 by Wil- 
liam Bateman. 
The outline of 
these pieces is 
singularly 


graceful, and 
the dark wood 
handles bring 
out the luster 
of the silver. 
Price, $650.00. 
From S. Wy- 
ler lnc ets 
Madison Ave- | 
nue, New 
York. 


ROM the Maison Jeurelle 

comes luscious pink apples 
filled with either Apple Blos- 
som Bath Salts or Apple Blos- 
som Dusting Powder. These 
toiletries have the true scent 
of the apple blossom; hence 
they are especially in demand 


SHEARMAN BROTHERS COMPANY 


during the blossom season. 1c ACM EUS TO QW. Nos Nou) Y, 
$2.00 each. 
Sf Hew Oe Wr ene OO Mas 
NEW YORK — CHICAGO — BUFFALO — JAMESTOWN 
1 PARK AVENUE — 1674 MDSE. MART — 280 DELAWARE — FURN. MFRS. BLDG. 


| DISTINCTIVE 
] GARDEN, TERRACE, 


attractive part of the “connoisseur shop- 


HAve you heard of “the Questers”’ ? 
ping service” . there is absolutely 


This unique, highly specialized 


shopping service is a boon to weary 
searchers for rare antiques, porcelains, 
silver or glass. ‘The Questers’’ also 
supply traditional reproductions or smart 
modern pieces to order. All merchan- 
dise sponsored by them is from the 
most reputable specialists, here and 
abroad. It is never on display in de- 
partment stores or specialty shops but 
can be found only at the most exclusive 
decorators. And here is the most 


no service fee. 

So if you’re having difficulty in locat- 
ing a certain period chair, desk or what 
not... or if you’re collecting old Eng- 
lish, Irish, Continental silver or Shef- 


field plate . . . or in short, whatever | 
your decorative problem, we suggest 
you write or telephone Marguerite 
Glover of “The Questers,” 455 East 


51st St., Plaza 5-4516. No obligation 


of course. 


HE inventor of the Shelter-Hammock, an aeronautical engineer, 
has designed it like an aeroplane structure, obtaining the maximum 
of strength with the minimum of weight. The canopy top is adjustable 


at any angle. 
contrasting colors. 
canopy, $17.00. 


Frame, canopy, and hammock come in matching or 
Frame and hammock sell for $9.95, with the 


e 


IN THE 
FRENCH BUILDING 
AT THE 
NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR 


Three table-cloths 
are on exhibition on 
which orders can 
be taken at 
our New York Shop. 


535 Madison Ave. at 54th St. 
39 Champs Elysées, Paris 


+ = 

| ETHEL HUTCHINSON | | 
= | 

[680 Madison Avenue, New York | | 

| Regent 7-409] ; / 

I Regent 4-2780 1 | 

| Handmade lingerie, handkerchiefs, | 

: blouses, scarfs, ties, stockings : 

| Everything for the trousseau and gifts | 

| NS Sid ion he ee 2 


WARD and ROME 
63 E. 57th St., New York | 


We Repaint and Redecorate 
Sets of Furniture 
To Your Order 


In writing advertisers please mention ARTS & DECORATION 


SUN PARLOR and 
YACHT FURNITURE 


Prince George Club Chair 
We manufacture and 
design to your order. 
Exporting our specialty 


I lustrated , catalog 


GRAND CENTRAL 


WICKER SHOP, INC. 


217 East 42nd St. 


New York City 


Opposite DAILY NEWS Building 


Rh. 4-4657 


H. EKISIAN 
HOUSE OF AUBUSSONS 


Est. 1912 


Rugs and Tapestries 
Cleaning. Repairing, 
Lining 


836 


Lex. 


Ave., 


N. Y. 


Bet. 63rd & 64th Sts. 


£5 


Those who make an 


art of living depend on 
this world famed hotel 
as the very embodiment 
of gracious service, 
true refinement and 
dignified hospitality. 


Under the Same Management as 


The Gotham The Drake 


NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO 


The Evanshire The Town house 
EVANSTON, ILL. LOS ANGELES 
A. S. Kirkeby, Managing Director 


The Blackstone 


MICHIGAN AVENUE - CHICAGO 


Shela 


For This Month Only 


OIL 
PERMANENT 
WAVES 
$5.00 $7.50 


Medinade Paris 


Permanent Wave 
Specialists 


Formerly with Saks-Fifth 
Ave. 


680 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 
Tel. RE—4-0360 at 62nd St. 


NOW YOU, TOO, CAN 
DANCE WITH YOUR WiFE ©: 
Get the kinks out of your dancing ---- 


Be modern and enjoy life Bring your 
wife along and pep up those old steps. 


MORRIS sodintbancine, 


Studio, 864 Phon: Iecle 7- 
Carnegie Hall one: Circle 7-1849 
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DOGS I WOULD CHOOSE 
(Continued from page 235) 


Among the dogs of any breed 
there are those misfits which do 
not conform, dogs which are not 
representative of the breed. For 
instance, you may occasionally 
find an English _ bullterrier 
which does feel that he has 
started the day right, even 
though he has not killed some 
neighbor’s cat before breakfast; 
or the Doberman Pinscher 
which is anybody’s dog, or the 
gun-shy pointer, or a foxhound 
that won’t hunt, or the grey- 
hound that insists on hunting 
rabbits with his nose to the 
ground, or the beagle which pre- 
fers to run deer instead of rab- 
bits, or a Scottish terrier that is 
cowardly. You might buy a dog 
of any breed and have it turn 
out to be anything but what you 
have a right to expect, knowing 
the general characteristics of the 
type. That is one of the chances 
you take in buying a puppy, 
but much more often than not 
the puppy develops along the 
lines of a true representative of 
his stock. ‘That is the best rea- 
son for choosing a puppy from 
the right kind of stock. 


My first recommendation is 
the American cocker spaniel. I 
do not say this because he is first 
in registrations in the American 
Kennel Club and still gaining 
rapidly but because I do not 
think a more lovely bit of dog 
flesh has ever been developed. 
Unless you want a larger dog, 
or possibly a short-haired dog, 
the American cocker just can’t 
be improved upon. For that ap- 
peal of soulful eye, for the lovely 
colors which the breed offers, 
for the grand disposition, for the 
word “welcome” which he 
spreads out, and the aristocratic 
tone he adds to a home, in the 
country or city, how could you 
do better? That merry little 


fellow who comes racing down 


the path to meet you, ears fly- 
ing, and animation just radiat- 
ing from every hair, there is the 
dog for the outside of the home. 
Indoors, he is the gentleman 
who seems inherently to know 
his place, kindly and friendly to 
all the family, courteous to 
guests, restful to look at when he 
lies spread out in those relaxed 
positions that only his kind seem 
to take, yet ever alert, while not 
appearing so. He has none of 
that look which makes you sub- 
consciously feel jumpy yourself; 
on the contrary, he exerts a 
quieting influence. The silky 
coat and the responsive disposi- 


tion, all help to recommend this 
breed to us. 


My second choice may sur- 
prise you. It is a breed not 
officially recognized by the 
American Kennel Club but it 
should be. The good old shep- 
herd! If you want a flashy or a 
fashionable dog, you wouldn't 
consider this breed, but if you 
want all the fine mental quali- 
ties which are most admired in 
dogs, it cannot be overlooked. I 
am sure that if we were able to 
select the smartest dog, it would 
have to be this. 


Some day they are bound to 
come into their own, and even- 
tually this time-honored breed 
will be fully appreciated. With- 
out doubt the collie is a more 
beautiful animal than the farm 
shepherd, but my experience in- 
dicates that the farm shepherd 
is the more intelligent of the 
two breeds. 


For those who want a medi- 
um-sized, short-haired pet, few 
better choices could be made 
than a Dalmatian. ‘They are 
quite uniformly even-tempered, 
smart, and they are excellent 
watch dogs without being sav- 
age. They are quick to learn, 
not inclined to roam, and most 
people admire their unusual 
markings. 


For the bird hunter or even 
for one who does not hunt, a 
fine setter is an asset to any 
country home. These dogs are 
not too large for the house, and 
very few have unreliable dispo- 
sitions. But if you hunt water 
birds, you may prefer a re- 
triever. There are retrievers 
of so many types of coats, yet 
of similar dispositions, that a 
choice is easy. 


The Scottish terrier deserves a 
place in our list because he has 
the requisite appeal and many 
good points. There are those 
who simply must have a terrier, 
who like the funny expressions, 
the droll attitudes, and the flip- 
pant buoyancy of this breed. 
True, they require some atten- 
tion as to coat. But this isn’t 
much, especially since they shed 
so very little hair. 


Editor’s Note: Leon F. Whitney is a 
breeder of bloodhounds and cocker 
spaniels but has owned and still 
owns representatives of many of the 
other breeds of dogs. He asks that 
the editor please disclaim any re- 
sponsibility for his sentiments as 
expressed above, because he is cer- 
tain that nearly all of the dog breed- 
ers who read his ideas are going to 
disagree with him in every particular. 
He says that he is used to defending 
himself, and that to us is a relief. 


In writing advertisers please mention ARTS & DECORATION 


Do you know a child 


—who would like to go 
to the San Franciseo Ex- 
position? 

Let Joseph Henry Jackson, 
well-known author and critic, 
take that child on an adventur- 
ous trip through Treasure Is- 
land in San Francisco Bay and 
experience the delights of 
pageants and exhibits, of dis- 
plays from the four corners of 
the earth and of all manner of 
“fun centers” ranging from 


roller-coasters to Hobby Shows. 
—and all for $2.00! 


A TRIP TO THE SAN 

FRANCISCO EXPOSITION 

WITH BOBBY AND BETTY 
By JOSEPH HENRY JACKSON 
With many illustratiens 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO 
116 East 16th Street, New York 


Do you know a child 


—who would like to go 
to the New York World’s 
Fair? 

Let Grover Whalen, President 


of the Fair, take that child on 
a personally conducted tour of 
the wonders of “The World of 
Tomorrow.” This preview of 
the Fair, with its exciting ex- 
hibits from strange lands, 
breath-taking rides, towering 
structures, pageants and spec- 
tacles will thrill all children 
from six to sixty. 


—and all for $2.00! 

A TRIP TO THE 
NEW YORK 
WORLD’S FAIR 
WITH BOBBY AND 
BETTY 
By Grover WHALEN 
As told to ELSIE-JEAN 


With many illustrations 


DODGE PUBLISHING CO. 
116 East 16th Street New York 


IN NEW YORK 


Don’t venture forth without this 
sophisticate’s guide to the nightlife 
of New York. Restaurants worth 
knowing, whether for food, fun, 


wine or dancing are described and 
graded, so that anyone can find a 
place suited to his money and taste. 


“The guidebook to New York's 
nightlife.” 


—Louis Sobol, Journal-American 
By SCUDDER MIDDLETON 
Illustrated. At book stores $1.75 


DODGE PUBLISHING CO. 


116 East 16th Street, New York 


A MODERN HOME IN AN 


OLD SETTING 
(Continued from page 20) 


room. Very modern is the white- 
painted walnut furniture uphol- 
stered in white leather and red 
material. The curtains are a 
matching red. The andirons and 
the frame about the hearth are 
made of aluminum. A fascinat- 
ing and decorative note is the 
photographic mural screen that 
serves a triple purpose in that it 
adds beauty, serves as a protec- 
tion from the door, and divides 
the living room from the dining 
room. There is no separating 
wall between these two rooms, 
but a dado-high wall is built 
out several feet from the inner 
hall wall. A component part of 
the living room, the dining 
room is also furnished in walnut, 
and white tooled leather, with 
chromium. The glass brick win- 
dow has striped cellophane cur- 
tains. The flame colored ceiling 
sets a startling nite. 


Mirrors, pictures, objets d'art, 
have been chosen with rare 
taste. They may be museum 
pieces, but are nevertheless de- 
signs for cheerful living and 
every day enjoyment. 

To the right of the entrance 
hall is a small but well propor- 
tioned study, with a quiet and 
secluded view through the clear 
glass windows, even though it is 
on the least private side of the 
house. The study combines the 
old with Figured, 
taupe-colored wall paper and 
matching colors in the draperies, 
chairs and rugs, create a restful 
background for books and heir- 
looms that are at home with the 
1939 pieces. 


the new. 


Upstairs the bedrooms, baths 
and closets are arranged pri- 
marily for twentieth-century liv- 
ing in its most convenient and 
comfortable phase. 

The kitchen, which is located 
beyond the pantry on the wood- 
land side of the house, is the last 
word in kitchen _ perfection. 
Battleship red linoleum on the 
floor and the walls, and around 
the Monel sink continues the 
primary color scheme on_ this 
floor of the house. Venetian 
blinds and pots of flowers illus- 


_ «ate the twentieth-century idea 


that utility and beauty go well 
together. 


THE GLASSMAKERS OF 
SMALAND WOODS 


(Continued from page 17) 


in glass,” in the words of Lind- 
wrand. ‘We have gone to live 
and work together at Orrefors, 
striving for the truest forms of 
expression in our exquisite 
medium. We stand beside the 
man at the emery wheel who 
adds to the weighty modern 
pieces that supreme pictorial en- 
graving which brings out their 
fundamental, mystical qualities. 
We try to infuse him with the 
conceptions behind our crea- 
tions.” 

Most of the twenty-five en- 
gravers at Orrefors are artists 
themselves, and they often be- 
come engravers if they show spe- 
cial talent, completing their five 
or ten years of craftsmanship 
with study at the best art schools 
of Sweden and the Continent. 

“We stand beside the furnaces 
and try to give the glassblowers 
the feel of what we are seek- 
ing, always careful not to issue 


orders, for these glassblowers are 
the proudest people in the 
world,” Lindstrand went on. 
“For generations, Smaland has 
produced the cream of the glass- 
blowing craft, and ninety per 
cent of this trade in Sweden is 
engaged in the thirty miles of 
Orrefors. Sons of these fam- 
ilies are proud to be chosen at 
fourteen for apprenticeship, and 
they look forward to reaching 
twenty-five or thirty years, when 
they can be entrusted to blow 
pieces of real importance.” 

The best of white sand for 
the crystal glass is imported from 
France, Germany and_ other 
parts of Europe. Everyone at 
Orrefors who sorts or mixes this 
sand to chemical formula is an 
expert. But the fine results of 
the factory are largely explained 
by the intimacy and the spirit 
of craftsmanship of the men who 
work there. Artist, engraver 
and blower are the closest of 
friends, who live and work at 
Orrefors in the fraternity of 
their common love for glass. 


RESTORING OLD 
FURNITURE 


(Continued from page 21) 
of restoring it was first to pull 
out all old nails and some pieces 
of iron where attempts had been 
made at mending. ‘Then the 
chair had to be taken apart, by 
punching out the oak pins from 
the mortise and tenon joints. 
These were put aside to be re- 
inserted. Each part was cleaned 
up and repaired, and a new bar 
made for the back out of old 
oak which could not be distin- 
guished from the other three. 
The seat-boards wére rejointed 
as originally. In reconstructing, 
the back parts were put together 
first; the joints after warming 
and gluing were pressed up close 
and secured by the oak pins; 
next, the front part, consisting 
of the two legs, turned rail and 
seat rail; then these two frames 
were connected by the four side 
rails. The seat was fixed with a 
few nails through the old holes, 
the heads being punched down 
slightly lower than the surface 
and the holes filled up level 
with a cement of melted bees- 
wax, colored by adding a little 
dry umber. Underneath, the 
seat was strengthened by glued 
blocks of the old oak. The chair 
was oiled and the lac finished 
to resemble wax polish. 


ANTIQUES FOR THE 
HOME 


(Continued from page 43) 


elements at the front corners of 
the lower half. Even in the 
photograph the glorious pol- 
ished grain of the faded ma- 
hogany is sufficiently evident. 
The brass grille doors are typical 
of Sheraton, and always very 
lovely they are, too. 

Both chairs are good examples 
of their kind and the whole 
group forms a little object lesson 
in these three great periods of 
English design. 

The pair of gilt carved wood 
wall lights are in the Adam 
style but not of the period. 

Another interesting group 
comes from Brunovan’s. This 
house has what amounts to 
genius in arranging pieces for 
photographing. The Louis XV 
chair, being a_ reproduction, 
wanders into this column _ by 
courtesy and because Brunovan 
deals in most excellent reproduc- 
tions as well as in equally laud- 
able antiques. 

The table of faded mahogany 
with a very simple spade foot 
is Directoire, and behind it is a 
panel from the artist La Croix. 
This wild and somber scene is 
perhaps the harbor of Mar- 
seilles, or perhaps a figment of 
the artist's imagination. A 
square-rigged ship is balanced 
by a monumental fountain and 
in the background some large 
object seems going up in flame 
while over all storm clouds loom 
with thunderous effect. 


In writing advertisers please mention ARTS & DECORATION 


COMETO THE CHAMBERLIN 


You enjoy 3 
vacations in one here. 
There are sports ac- 
tivities, many places of 
historic interest, and 
the atmosphere of the 
Army and Navy at his- 
tory’s birthplace! 
You'll see beautiful 
gardens, and old St. 
John’s Church. The 
Chamberlin’s building 
and grounds are de- 
lightful—the sea view 
magnificent. Deli- 
cious food. Swimming 
indoors and out. Only 
a few hours away. 
Write for special 
weekly and week-end 


vacation rates. 


aa, ae 


See Nearby 
WILLIAMSBURG 


Yorktown + Jamestown 
Fort Monroe + Mariner’s Museum 


— Te — 
CHAMBERLIN 


OLD POINT COMFORT 
VIRGINIA 
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Gach Manor House and Palmer & Cmbury piece has lasting beauly 
and contributes te the permanent graciousness of your home. ~ ~~ 
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The Manor House Parmer éEMBuRY 


SED PRA 
CRIP PED 


Fine hth Century Reproductions Choice Upholitered Furniture 
rn 383 MadisonAvenue ~ on the third floor - 383 MadisonAvenue ; 
~“ pyd 
New York Ciry nn ae New York City 
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In writing advertisers please mention ARTS & DECORATION HUGHES PRINTING CO, — 
EAST OUDSBURG, PA. 
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THE SALON OF THE DEAUVILLE SUITE ON THE NORMANDIE — WORLD'S LARGEST SHIP 


a 


y REGULAR WEEKLY SAILINGS FROM NEW YORK TO ENGLAND AND FRANCE DIRECT. 


4 
AND THUS TO ALL EUROPE. SCHEDULED FLIGHTS AVAILABLE TO EVERY CAPITAL IN EUROPE VIA AIR-FRANCE. 


Where Overy Si. Day Us Pen tHod in ‘Salers 


Jamaica’s sunshine is dependable. Every vacation day is perfect for healthful sun-tanning in this 


Axbh apes “loveliest tropical isle.” Cooling trade winds add to the delight of the equable climate, and ex- 
CWeS 

f, ~ as Ct ‘@] i 
7 BAS cessive heat is unknown. Summer averages range from 79° on unsurpassed bathing beaches, to 


S27, we 65° and 70° in charming mountain resorts. Hotel and guest house rates, always low, are lowest 


Ks of all in spring, summer and fall. 


For Booklet DA consult your travel agent, or United Fruit Co., 
Canadian National Steamships, Clarke Steamship Co., Grace Line, Pan 
American Airways, Eastern Air Lines, or The Jamaica Tourist Trade 
Development Board, 230 Park Avenue, New York, or Kingston, 
Jamaica, BW 1. (Cable “Devboard.’) 
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